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What we Saw at George W. Stuart’s—A 
Good Flock of Merinos and Some Fine 
Shorthorns—What Mr. Stuart Thinks of 
Jersey Red Swine. 





What we reached Mr. Stuart’s residence 
he was absent ata saw-mill, but his son 
Charlie went after him and he soon ar- 
rived, and in his cordial manner greeted 
the crowd of visitors who had so uncere- 
moniously dropped down uponhim. In 
company with him and Mr. Worden, his 
father-in-law, a visit was made to his sheep 
pens. We founda breeding flock of 80 
head, 25 of which are straight Atwoods 
seven are line-bred Clark ewes, five of 
them of Mr. L. P. Clark’s own 
breeding. The balance of the flock 
are mixed “‘blood—Rich and Burwell 
stock. The lambs were coming fast, and 
Charlie, who, by the way, is a bright boy 
that. will make a first class breeder, was 
very busy looking after them. The flock 
was doing well, and the breeding ewes 
looked healthy and vigorous. Mr. Stuart 
says he makes nv particular point on At- 
woods, but breeds them in line so as to 
keep them pure. He has some fine speci- 
mens of the family, and we rather think, 
while he says he has no prejudices in favor 
of them, that he knows their prepotency 
as breeders and appreciates the fine qual 
ity of the fleeces that cover them. The 
Clark ewes especially show their breeding 
at once in style and quality of their wool. 
He has a few good rams, which we pre- 
sume are for sale, and his stock rain, al- 
though upin years, looked vigorous and 
hearty. 

After looking over the sheep, we started 
for the cattle barns, first visiting his stock 
bull Independence 32877. Mr. Stuart led 
him out for inspection, and we noticed at 
once what a great change the past six 
months has made in his appearance. As 
& young bull he grew fast, and looked 
rather leggy and lanky. In facthe 1s now 
so long in the body that a side view is 
apt to give the impression that he is not 
Well proportioned, but a front view shows 
that he is very deep through the heart, 
wide between the legs, with a good chest; 
his ribs are well sprung, giving him a 
round body with a broad loin, and his 
hind quarters are deep and full. He hss 
avery level back back, carries his head 
well up, and is really afine animal. He is 
a light roanin color, and is as well bred as 
any bull in the State, his sire being Gene- 
va's Grand Duke by 4th Duke of Geneva 
7931, and his dam was Roxana 9th by Ge. 
neva’s Airdrie 23255, tracing back to Duke 
of York (1941) out of Rose of Sharon by 
Belvedere (1706). Mr. Stuart, as noted in 
the Farmer a week or two ago, has also 
purchased the young bull Victor, from 
Mr. James Moore, of Milford. He is a 
red in color with a few white marks, and 
will make a large, handsome animal, judg- 
ing from present appearances. The cows 
Were then looked over, and found to bein 
800d shape. They are generally red in 
Color, all large sized, and we should say 
800d milkers, One of them had a calf 
about three weeks old, by Independence, 
and all agreed that it was a good one. It 
Was getting so dark, by this time, that we 
could not give the cows much attention 
and will defer a more particular account 
until some future time. 

Or the way back to the house we stop- 
Ped to see those Jersey Reds, which the 
people in the neighborhood regard as a 
great curiosity. Some of the party asked 
Mr. Stuart what was the best point about 
them. ‘* Well,” said he, “ I think the fact 
that they are a new thing.” Afterwards, 
however, George said he found them good 
feeders, very quiet, and entirely free from 
disease. He said they had more lean meat 
When full grown than Berkshire, or Poland 
por they grow to enormous weights, 

to 800 Ibs. As he expressed it, “ they 
re not handsome but they are good.” 
We agreed with the first part of the ver- 


dict, and take George’s word for the other. 
He says he can sell all he can raise of them, 
and is troubled to fill orders fast enough. 
We got back to the house, where a well 
filled table, presided over by Mrs. Stewart 
and daughter, was waiting, and as the 
day was cold and the party had 
done considerable tramping around, 
Mrs. Stewart had no reason to com- 
plain of lack of attention to her excel- 
lent cookery on the part of her gtests. 
Supper over, we had to make quick time 
for the train, and it was a race between it 
and Mr. Dewey’s team. But we arrived 
in time to shake Messrs. Dewey and Thomp- 
son by the hand, and in another moment 
we were on the way to Detroit. Looking 
back over what we sawat Grand Blanc; 
we veniure the prediction that it wiil al- 
ways be a noted place for good stock. 
The soil here is very strong, and produces 


6| grain of the best quality, the farmers as a 


rule are well to do, and are turning their 
attention to improving their stock. Sheep 
is the great interest at present, and will 


7 | always be a leading one, but the breeding 


of cattle and horses is receiving increasing 
attention, and will soun take a prominent 
place among the farmers. It is just what 
is needed to make this one of the richest 
sections of the State. 

In conclusion we must thank Messrs. 
Thompson, the Dewey Brothers, Mr. 
Bates, Mr. Stuart, and the various mem- 
bers of their families, for their courteous 
treatment and hearty welcome during 
what was really a very pleasant visit. 
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Onions and Turnips. 








Lynpon, Washtenaw Co., March 28, °82. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

In your paper of March 14th, I saw an 
inquiry how to raise onions. If the in- 
quirier has some marsh land that has never 
been cultivated, that he can get the water 
off, it is just the place for onions and tur- 
nips. Iam now cleaning up three smal] 
marshes, or cat holes that have been 
neglected and never plowed, for the pur- 
pose of raising onions, turnips, carrots, 
etc. We have had them ditched, and are 
now hauling the muck out on our summer 
fallow. Isuppose your readers know how 
I summer fallow my land; I put on all 
the manure I can get, plow in May ard 
plant corn 4x4; get the corn well started, 
and then go to work and fit the ground 
for wheat by cultivating crossways. The 
corn will take care of itself if you pre- 
pare the ground for wheat. Assoonas we 
get this muck all hauled we will go to 
work with grub hoe or spade, and cut off 
all bogs or ant-hills, and make it as level 
as a barn floor. There we haul on the sum- 
mer fallow, and as soon as they get dry 
put them in heaps and burn them, and 
spread the ashes. Then we plow, one man 
going behind with a spade keeping the 
slice down flat, and if there is any flag or 
grass roots that the plow does not cut 
they are cut by the spade, making it again 
as level as possible. Then drag and roll, 
and if the drag does not fill up the cracks, 
we shall take a hoe and keep dragging and 
hoeing till all is level. The more it is 
tramped the better. Now it is ready for 
the seed. The seeder can sow broadcast 
or putin rows. Ifthe work is done well, 
very few weeds will be seen. 

For turnips sow broadcast, and harrow 
in with a Thomas smoothing harrow. I 
saw last fall in my neighbor's garden as 
good red onions raised in this way ona 
marsh as L ever saw, and I harvested 7@ 
bushels of white turnips, raised from two 
ten cent papers of seed, from low land 
worked as above stated. 

Hoping these few remarks will be of 
service to some of your readers I remain. 

Yours truly, 
JOSEPH BRIDGE. 


Notes from Shiawassee County. 








Larngspure, April 3d, 1882. 
To the Editer of the Michigan Farmer. 

It has been some time since I have had 
an opportunity of sending you any items 
from this place, and thinking that afew 
lines might be accepted at this time, I will 
try to give you acorrect statement of the 
condition of crops, stock, etc.: . 

Generally speaking, wheat has wintered 
in fine condition, the only exception to the 
rule being that sown on low mucky soils. 
On such land it is badly ‘‘ heaved” and 
considerably killed out. We have not 
had so little snow to protect our crop, 
within the recollection of the oldest inhabi- 
tants of the county. On the uplands 
wheat never looked stronger or healthier 
at the corresponding season of the year, 
and we confidently look for an abundant 
harvest. 

Clover has suffered toa much greater 
extent than wheat, and especially so where 
it was closely pastured last fall. I have 
seen whole fields that were nearly all dead, 
the roots standing three or four inches 
above the ground. As but very little seed- 
ing caught last season, the clover crop 
will undoubtedly be short with us this 
season. 

Although it is yet too early to safely 
predict in regard to the fruit crop, still the 
indications are very favorable at the pres- 
ent time. Peach trees are well filled with 
healthy blossom buds, and the same is true 
of plums and cherries. A neighbor of 





mine has a young peach orchard consist- 
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ing of 500 trees which were set out two 
years ago; with the exception of 15 or 20 
trees, which were killed by the drough 
last summer, they seem to be in excellent 
cofdition. 

Stock as wintered finely. Fodder 
having been plenty at moderate prices, 
with generally mild weather; there is no 
excuse for poor stock. 

This part of Shiawassee Co. ,(the western) 
can not boast of much thoroughbred stoek 
of any kind, this being more properly a 
grain raising district. Our farmers are 
getting their eyes open to the fact, how- 
ever, that the raising of good stock is a 
paying investment. The increasing inter- 
est in this line of business is due in a great 
measure, to the discussions of the subject 
in the Micui1GAN FarMER. It seems tous 
that the FarMeEr is indispensable to every 
stock raiser in Michigan. As yet there is 
but little registered stock of any descrip- 
tion in this locality, the eastern part of the 
county being a long way in advance in 
that direction. But when it comes to the 
production of cereals and vegetables, we 
do not take a back seat for any locality in 
the State. 

Mr. William Swarthout has a fine flock 
of grade Merinos, and three or four head 
of registered sheep hard to beat. Messrs. 
J. Hibbard, C. Weeks and J. Van Dyne 
have some fine grades. Some of our far- 
mers are trying to improve our grade of 
cattle—a very laudable enterprise indeed. 






Messrs Ryan and Warren have purchased 
afew head of thoroughbred Shorthorns 
and Holsteins, Wehopeto see our fellow 
farmers encourage these'gentlemen in their 
effort to improve this class of stock. 

The weather is mild and beautiful, and 
a few farmers havestarted the plow. The 
indications are favorable fer an early sea- 
son. Farmers are prosperous and hope- 
ful for the future. May their hopes prove 
we!l founded. " @ W.S. 
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That Slat and Wire Fence. 


Bricuton, Mich., April 1st. 1882. 
To the Editor of the MichiganFa rmer. 

Having received numerous letters from 
different parts of the State during the past 
week, with regard to the slat and wire 
fence, I hasten to reply to your request, 
which I received to-night. The pickets or 
slats should be four feet long; we use 
small poles split in siats, or have them saw- 
ed two inches wide, one inch thick. 
Straight grained poplar makes a very nice 
slat, as it is light, and nearly worthless for 
other purposes. Set your posts 10 feet 
apart, sharp edge to front; brace the out- 
side posts from bottom of next with strong 
pole. For stretching the wire some use 
tackle and windlass, I prefer a stone 
boat, as it saves time. Have been using a 
small rail cut for the purpose to-day, and 
it worked splendidly. Set your boat in 
line with the posts, hitch a chain to it, the 
other end to the middle clevis of an even- 
er; stand your evener perpendicular at 
least two rods from outside post for every 
20 rods of stretch. Cut two notches in 








each post, one six inches above where you 


wish the Jower end of picket, and one s'x 
inches below the top end. Go to the end 
from boat, fasten end of wire around post 
at lower notch, go to boat and pull tke 
wire tight. Have scme one follow placing 
_in notches. Put through clevis at lower 
end of evener, go beck to post and fasten 
in same place. Do came way with upper 
notches and upper clevis. For spreading 
wire take a hard wocd stick a little wider 
than your hand, saw notches in the ends, 
ora block the same length; bore a hole 
through center up and down, have the han- 
dle run through so as to use both sides, go 
to end from boat, put in blocks, draw about 
s1x inches from,where you wish first slat, 
put in slat, turn block clear around with 


same ends towards you, draw along six 
inches, put in another slat and turn your 
blocks back the other way so as to keep 
twist out of wire ahead of you. 

After putting in a few slats you can tell 
if your boat is loaded enough to draw the 
wire as tight as you think it will stand, if 
not, put on more stone. When you come 
to first post take a t#ict where it rests on 
the notches, and if the wire is tight, drive 
in your staples, if not, keep on until it is, 
and then go back and drive in staples, 
which can be procured for this purpose 
for about eight cents per pound. 

Will also answer another question: 
‘This fence has been patented. Some three 
or four years ago, there being some doubts 
with regard to building it, a Mr. Wood, I 
think, of Putnam, this county, wrote Sen- 
ator Chandler, then at Washington,asking 
him to look itup. He didso, and wrote 
back that it was outlawed. 

FRANK HOLDEN. 
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The spring tooth has revolutionized the 
harrow trade, as did chilled iron the plow 
trade, but like all new articles they had 
their weak spots; it was found too much 
was claimed for them, that while they 
were far ahead as a harrow they would 
not take the place of the cultivator. It 
was only when they put them on wheels 
so that they could be kept from running 
too deep where ground was mellow, and 
forced in where ground!was hard, that they 
filled the place of thecultivator. The first 
wheel harrows, however, were found more 
or Jess imperfect, most of them were not 
‘strong enough and broke so badly that 
while they did good work they would not 
stand, and those that did, would still both- 
er about going into hard ground. It isin 
these respects the Buckeye stands preemi- 
nently ahead of all competitors. P. P. 
Mast & Co. like careful manufacturers, 
waited, and profiting by others’ mistakes, 
did not put out a harrow until they were 
sure it wasright, and did not sacrifice qual- 
ity in trying to build too cheap; asa re- 
sult the Buckeye has proven to be just 
what was wanted, and excelsin the fol- 
lowing points: 

ist. It had a wrought iron axle reaching 
from wheel to wheel in place of a cheap 
cast axle, as most others use; to this the 
wheel is fastened and the axle turns in a 
box, bored out to fit it, so there is no wear 
in the butt of the wheel; this wrought axle 
is the foundation of the machine, on it the 
frame rests and the bars with the teeth are 





fastened to it, so that all the strain and 








the jerking and vibrating of the teeth 
comes on this instead of tue frame; as all 
know who have used a harrow, this jerk- 
ing soon shakes a frame to pieces, but in 
the Buckeye there is no strain on the 
frame, and it will outlast any three ordi- 
nary wood frames. 

2d. The teeth are fastened toa four inch 
flat bar with two bolts, and mortised into 
the wood, this keeps the tooth always firm 
in its place, while if fastened to a round 
roller with a single bolt the vibration of 
the tooth soon works the bolt in the wood, 
and when a little loose the tooth wili move 
sideways, thus dodging around tough 
grass roots and weeds, throwing a lit- 
tle dirt over them and they grow up 


again after the first rain, while the 
Buckeye tooth being always solid 
cuts them tp andtearsthem out. Then 


the tooth has a short curve, so that it cuts 
through the ground instead of scraping 
over the top. Some of our competitors 
call it a ‘‘fish hook” tooth, and we thank 
them fer tue comparison, for every ore 
knows that a ‘“‘fish hook” goes in every 
time, and the great fault with the spring 
tooth harrow is that it don’t go in when 
the ground is hard. The Buckeye always 
will, and with the lever it can be held out 
to run as light as desired. 

3d. The teeth are all back of the axle, 
thus taking all weight off the horses’ necks. 


Then, too, the harrow draws instead of 
pushes, as in the case where the teeth are 
ahead of the wheels. 
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4th. It is much lighter draft. The teeth 
cut through the ground instead of dragging 
ontheend. The tooth is diamond shape, 
thicker in the center, and will wear sharp, 
making it last much longer while it goes in 
better. 


5th. It is the easiest handled of any in 
the market. The depth is governed en- 
tirely by a single lever, instead of raising 
and lowering the wheels. The driver on 
his seat can, with perfect ease, raise it out 
of the ground or throw it upon the teeth, 
putting the weight of the machine and 
himself on the teeth, or by turning a little 
button make it an independent harrow to 
run over rough ground. All this can be 
done in an instant, without leaving the seat 
or stopping the team. This can be done 
with no other harrow, and is a valuable 
feature, for beth hard and soft ground and 
oftentimes rough ground are found in the 
same field, and if as in some you must 
stop, get off your seat,and get a wrench to 
raise or lower the wheel, it takes too much 
time to make it practical. 

6th. Like the Buckeye Drill it is 
well made, and as it has the same frame, 
axle and wheels as a drill, there is no 
reason why, except perhaps the wear of 
the teeth, it will not last as long as the 
Buckeye drill,and as there are many in this 
State that have been in use for over 20 
years, itis certainly economy to buy such 
a tool, if a little more expensive on the 
start. Its good qualities have made it 
immensely popular, and although the im- 
mense factory of P. P. Mast & Co. is 
crowded to its fullest capacity, they can- 
not keep up with their orders. 

We called on their State agent, Mr. E. 


P. Burrall, at Jackson, the past week, and 
found his table covered with letters and 
telegrams from all over the State, like this: 
‘‘Why don’t harrows come, all out and 
customers ‘ waiting.” ‘Must have more 
harrows, losing sales every day,” etc., and 
he told us that it was impossible to get 
goods fast enough from the factory. 

At a slight additional expense the cele- 
brated Buckeye Seeder can be attached, 
whose reputation isso well established, that 
it is hardly necessary to mention the very 
fact that all the other leading harrows first 
used it to build up their trade, on account 
of its well known reputation. It is the 
only kind used on the great Dalrymple 
farms, as will be seen by the following 
clipped from an article in the Rural New 
Yorker, of February 11th,giving a descrip- 
tion of these bonanza farms: ‘Seeding 
commences on these farms from March 20 
to April 10, and is concluded about May 
1st, and instead of the old style of hand- 
sowing (in which the writer has trudged 
many @ weary day), they use on these farms 
137 broadcast seeders, of the Buckeye pat- 
tern, made by P. P. Mast & Co., Spring- 
field, Ohio, or one seeder to each 200 acres, 
and as each machine averages 12 acres per 
day, the aggregate shows 1,644 acres for 
a day’s seeding, a little less than 17 days 


to sow the 29,400 acres of grain raised by 
Mr. Dalrymple in 1881.” 
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The Shropshires Have 


Champion. 


Pontiac, April 6, 1882. 
To the Editor of Michigan Farmer, 


As ‘‘the carpenter is known by his 
chips,” so is the farmer, ‘‘ known by his 
stock.” The well-to-do, highly respected 
farmer invariably keeps good stock; his 
cattle, sheep, swine, and horses may not be 
pure bred, but they are well graded. He 
breeds only to first class males. With 
regard to sheep American farmers have been 
somewhat careless; but stay, perhaps they 
have not; they have always bred a passably 
well-wooled sheep, and there has been un- 
til very recently, but little market for mut- 
ton and a great demand for wool. A 
writer in a late number of the MicHicAaNn 
FARMER, says he considers the produce 
of ‘‘Merino bucks on grade ewes” will 
be the coming mutton sheep. TI :: 
class of sheep has been the mutton 
sheep of the past; they have served to 
make the average American despise the 
very smell of mutton, and almost loathe 
mutton fat. How different are the circum- 
stances in England, where for years the 
people can get good mutton. The fatter it 
is the better they like it. A friend lately 
told me that he was never able to eat 
mutton until one time his father was pre- 
sented with a very fat quarter of Shropshire 
mutton; this was so fat that, beforeit was 
cooked, he concluded he did not care for 
any; but after it had been roasted prop- 
erly, during which process the fat was all 
utilized in properly preparing the lean, 
his mind was changed, and at the conclu- 
sion of the dinner he remarked that ‘‘ he 
never ate more palatable meat in his life.” 
‘* My dislike for mutton,” said he, ‘‘ was 
due to the fact that I never knew what 
good mutton was, having eaten only Me- 
rino mutton before.” People in America 
eat much more mutton each successive 
year. For several years the better class of 
mutton sheep have been widening the dif- 
ference in price between them and the 
fine-wools, so that to-day from one to four 
cents per pound js obtained for middle. 
wooled above the price that fine-wooled 
sheep bring; then it is as easy as falling off 
a log to sell a car of black faced sheep, 
while Merinos are generally a drug. Def- 
erence is also paid to Shropshire wool. I 
believe that ‘‘economy of production and 


Another 


mer and treeder in all his selections. of 
stock. If he buy Merinos they will live on 
old stumps, and they need not have their 
noses sharpened to enable them to reach a 
blade of grass between two stones. 

Merinos will live where other breeds 
will starve, but for countries where they 
make half a crop, the Shropshire will 
give almost thrice as large returns. They 
are blind feeders, very prolific, and pro- 
duce a good number of pounds of wool 
which commands the highest price in 
all markets. They will make more 
pounds of first quality mutton on a given 
quantity of feed than any other sheep. 
Everybody knows that the Downs bring 
the highest prices in England, and every 
one who has been on the markets 
of Chicago, New York, or Boston 
knows that Americans are aware of 
their value, and pay prices accordingly. 
A writer in the American Cattle Journal, 
after speaking of the make-up of a first- 
class farmer’s sheep, in which he credits 
the Shropshire as the breed to make the fin- 
ishing crosses with, says: ‘‘ The market 
for first-class mutton sheep has never been 
half supplied, and cannot be overstocked. 
All the success in breedingis due to a 
proper selection of rams, All depends on 
the practical judgment of the farmer in 
the selection of the head of his flock. 
Many farmers think they save money by 
purchasing an inferior ram lamb at $10 
in preference toan A. 1. lamb at from 
$30 to $60; but in the end, if they be prac- 
tical men, they will find that the ‘ penny ’ 
was so close to their eye that it shut 





from their view the ‘point’ that lay be- 


value of product” should govern the far- . 





yond.” The same writer says: ‘‘ Far- 
mers and breeders, never allow a few dol- 
lars to separate you from a buck that will 
add from 50 cents to $5 to the value of a 
lamb. Select the very best males; never 
use one that is weak and has a frail consti- 
tution. Selecta sam with well defined 
points, strong constitution, vigor “and 
power to transmit his good qualities to his 
progeny. Don’t be afraid to pay a prover 
price for one that suits you; one that you 
are willing to show to any person you 
meet, and point at with pride, knowing 
that if you care for him as you ought to, 
he will not deteriorate in value, and after 
using him two seasons will sell readily at 
the s ame price that he was purchased at.” 
Now, that the improvement in American 
sheep has fairly begun, the first to pur- 
chase rams of the middle-wool breeds will 
be first to reap the sure following reward. 
The sheep for America must com- 


bine mutton and wool. In what 
breed is it combined more ef- 
fectively than in the Shropshire? For 


the edification of beginners I shall soon lay 
before youafull report of my shearing. 
I have a pen of 40 ewes that good judges 
estimate will average 10 pounds. My al- 
ready large flock of Shropshires will bein- 
creased soon by an importation of 40 head, 
selected from England’s best breeders. 
My lambs are coming nicely, sales are rapid, 
and all customers seem well satisfied. 
One customer writes: 

rs CHERRY VALLEY, Ills., February 21, 1881 

The sheep arrived at Cherry Valley this 
morning in the best condition. They were 
sent from Chicago loose, in an empty car, 
with plenty of hay left when they arrived. 
They were as plump and sleek as when we 
caught and marked them. We are very 
much pleased with them. Yours, 

J. P. JONES. 


Mr. J. was so well suited that he 
immediately wrote for a flock of 20 
mors, and it is thus with all who try 
Shopshires and use them properly. 
I could furnish hundreds of like 
testimonials. Jo great is the demand for 
middle-wool sheep that I can furnish the 
names of at least thrse lifelong Merino 
breeders who have resorted to the Lincolns 
and Cotswolds to increase the size and 
lenghth of staple in their Merinos. 

At present wrinkly, oily Merinos are 
comparatively unraticed and a smooth, 
large, long-wooled Merino is bred for. A 
cross or two of Shropshire will greatly 
enhance the value of Merino weol and 
mutton, and the nearer they approach the 
Shropshire standard the more valuable they 
become. Would the State Agricultur- 
al College experiment with all breeds of 
sheep as to their value for practical uses, 
I will vouch that the Shropshire will be 
close to first place. Since writing the 
above I find that over 50 of my ewes have 
lambed and still more are coming. Over 
half of the above number produced twins, 
and three ewes produced triplets. My 
flock consists of 270 head. Ihave asingle 
deck of fat sheep on hand that will weigh 
180 Ibs. each, and will shear 11 lbs, of wool 
per head. They are all Shropshires. If 
anyone disputes it, let him come and see 
for himself. I sold 70 Shropshires and 
crosses to E. S. Hollis of Boston, last 
Christmas, which weighed 182 lbs. each. 
The butcher who killed them said he never 
saw their equal. 

Fifteen years ago there were quite a 
number of what was called good Merino 
flocks near here. To-day these flocks are 
being crossed with my Shropshire Down 
rams. I have let out 26 rams to different 
parties in Oakland County, and sold eight 
others. I have seen the lambs from these 
crosses, and some of them averaged 120 
lbs, but the majority about 90 lbs: at nine 
months old. They claim that by crossing 
a Shropshire ram on grade-fine wool ewes 
they can sell lambs four months old for 
more than fine wools at two years old. 
Yours respectfully, 

MRS. ANN NEWTON. 


te 


Stock Notes. 








Mr. Wm. RapForD, of Marshall, Calhoun 
County, writes as follows: 


‘* As my brother sheep breeders continue to 
send in their sales, and give accountsof what 
is being done in their neighborhood, we in 
Calhoun want to show that we are also alive 
on the subject of sheep breeding. We make 
breeding our business, not paying so much 
attention to buying and selling; therefore 
we cannot make as good ashowing as some 
others in different parts of the State. It must 
be borne in mind that there are but few flocks 
of ap sipay, deme sheep in this county, but 
there is a demand for all we can raise—some 
to start new flocks, others to improve the 

grade flocks owned in this section. My sales 

for the past year were asfollows: J. H. Kent’ 
& Bro., Augusta, three rams; Wm. Davis, 

Homer, one ram; Geo. Bush, Clarence, one 

ram; Wm. Cook & Son, Homer, two rams; 

Edwin Ansterbury, Homer, one ram; Fred- 

erlck Benham, Homer, one ram; Mr. Lusk, 

Eckford, one ram; J. C. Pelt, ten rams; D, P. 

Dewey, Grand Blanc, three ewe lambs,”? 





Mr. A. A. Woop, of Saline, Washtenaw 
County, reports thé following sales from his 
flock of Merinos during the month of March: 


To J. 8. Wood, Saline, 36 ewes. 

C. C. Warner, Saline, 12 ewes. 

A. Hewitt, Hillsdale, two ewes. 
Sears Bros., Ann Arbor, 20 ewes. 

E. W. Wellington, Kansas, 40 rams, 


H. WILi1AMs, of Plymouth, Wayne Cc,, 
inquires if it will do to mix orchard gress 
with clover and timothy seed to sow on 
land intended for pasture. Certainly it 
will. Orchard grass is rarely sown 
alone except when intended for sced. Use 
about half as much as if sown alcne, 
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CORN CULTURE 











‘b2fore the arg rmor3’ Clay, March 
ead, 1382. iyo. W Sox ioe i 
Cocashoali no lonzes ba considered a 
minor crop, bus the foremost and most 
profitable crop of the farm. It is general- 
ly believed that cora will produce more 
feed per acre and winter more stuck than 
any other crop that we caa produce with 
as little expease. Cora may justly be term- 
ei King of the North, wheat no loager be- 
ing the remunerative crop that it has been 
in by-gone yews. We must look for 
something else to keep the farm in go od 
condition and fill our purses. I think I 
may sifely say wecan fiad it in the corn 
crop. The more corn we raise the more 
stork we can keep, which, besides 
the beef, wool and mutton, will leave us 
a rich deposit of fertilizer which will pave 
the way for future prosperity. ‘The ma- 
nure left by well fed stock may truly be 
termed the farmers’ gold mine. To this 
mine of wealth we should give careful 
attention, guard it with care, and see that 
it does not go to waste. 
After the hurry of the fall work is over, 
we should collect all spare manure and 
spread iton ground intended for corn, where 
it will be doing its good work for the future 
crop; whereas if it was allowed to remain 
in the yards and waste places, the valuable 
portions of it might be sw:pt away by the 
thaws and rains of winter. In the spring, 
apply all the manure upon the corn 
ground that can be spared for that pur- 
pose; sod ground is preferred. Plow early 
and plow well, [plow eight inches deep, 
rol! and harrow until you have a good fine 
seed bed. 
Corn is not considered an exhaustive 
crop in comparison to other crops, the 
better the quality raised the less exhaustive 
the crop. Itis a fact that the finer the farm- 
er makes his soil and the more prolitic, the 
less injury it does, while the coarser and 


between each row both ways, turning the 
furrows from the hills so as to keep the 
ground light and warm. Assoon as the vines 
get to be about two feet long they should 
be tied to the p les very loosely so they 
may grow freely. In the tying of the vine 
much eare must be taken to s-lect good 
heads that have not been eaten by insects. 
Two vines to each pole are sufficient. 
The tying is repeated until the vine 
reaches the top of the pole. It is not nec- 
essary to tie all the vines after the first 
tying—only those that do not cling to the 
pole. 

Hops should be cultivated often all 
through the season to keep the weeds from 
making their appearance and to keep the 
ground light. They should be “sprouted” 
after they reach the height of four or five 
feet, that is, all of the vines should be cut 
off except four or five at each hill, which 
should be tied to the poles afier sprout- 
ing; then hoe. About three weeks after 
hoeing the first time, hilling should com- 
mence. It is well to hoe once after hilling 
to prevent weeds from growing,yet [ have 
seen yards where the grass and weeds are 
mown before harvesting instead of culti- 
vating and hoeiag. I will admit that two 
crops can be harvested in this way; but I 
do not admit there is any profit in the plan. 
As soon as the seeds of the hops are hard 
and full of meat the hops are ripe and 
ready to pick, especially if the hop itself is 
fall of yellow flour which has an oily or 
gummy appearance. This can be deter- 
mined by pinching a hop, when it will feel 
sticky. About the first of September the 
harvesting commences. Then is the lively 
time with the hop growers. It requires 
about three hands to each acre of hops 
to harvest them. The greater part of the 
help can be women, as they can pick hops 
from the vines as fast as men; but it re- 
quires a good mau to pull the poles. The 
hops are picked into boxes holding about 
eight bushels each, weighing about 60 
pounds when green and 13 when dried. 
The price of picking is from 3C to 38 cents 
-per box. The drying requires the most 
skill of any part of the business, A man 





looser the cultivation the more injurious. 
Hence it not only pays the farmer to im- 
prove his corn in order that he make great- 
er yields and get higher prices, but to 
save innpoverishing the soil. We should 
make acareful selection of seed that is 
well filled and uniform shape from good 
healthy parents. I would advise smoking 
seed corn slightly where worms are troubie- 
some. It is said that the Indians thus 
cured corn and the practice is long recom- 
mended. Some practice cutting out suckers 


and other unhealthy stalks before the‘ 


pollen ripens and thus leave healthy pa- 
rents, 
Corn is susceptible of more marked 
changes than any other crop we produce; 
im fact it may be bred to our fancy in 
shape, style and color, if we but have pa- 
tience and perseverance to give the care 
and watchfulness needed. We will now 
look to the planting. Having prepared 
the ground and marked with care, plant 
deer, about two inches, thus planted it 
will not be likely to dry out before the 
seed germinates, the root will grow down 
and keep pace with the shoot upwards, 
and will not be displaced by harrewing if 
thus planted, of which operation I am 
much in favor, it keeps the young corn 
completely weeded out, and leaves the 
grouad in good shape for proper tools to 
stir it'up more effectually at the proper 
time. Apply salt, it is botn nourishing to 
the corn and discouraging to the cutworms. 
In fact, look to itsevery want as carefully 
as you would to your favorite horse and 
you will have ccra to sell and keep. 

After the address the following question 
was asked, what kind of corn do you 
plant; Mr. Sexton said he raised yellow 
dent, could obtain more bushels, and it 
would weigh more to the bushel. 

Mr. H. K. Bishop thought he could raise 
more yellow corn to the acre of the Smut- 
nose variety. Mr. Appleton thought he 
had had the best success with the white 
dent. F. Holden said he had owned a farm 
of light soil and one of heavier, with clay 
subsoil, and he believed the yellow corn 
best adapted to light soil and the dent to 
heavy. Mr. Hull then read a very inter 
esting piece in the W. Y. Tridune written 
by Prof. L. B. Arnold, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, on the results of feeding corn and,bar- 
ley, in which corn produced the most and 
better butter, while barley the most and 
better cheese. 


Hop Culture in New York. 
Hop growing has for some time been a 
leading industry in Central New York, 
and at one time had quite a ‘‘boom” in 
Michigan. The Rura! New Yorker fur- 
nishes several articles on the culture, from 
which we compile the following. 
Tt is not an easy matterto be successful 
im hop culture. The business requires a 
great deal of study as well as a small cap 
ital. First, the grower must select the 
roots of some variety which will yield well 
and will not mold, for mold in hops in- 
jures their value verymuch. A dry, light 
soil of a yellowish loam usually produces 
the best hops. Three bushels of roots will 
set one acre, marking and setting the hills 
7k feet by 74 feet, making about 750 hills, 
or there must be room for turning with a 
horse at each end of the row. Hops do 
not produce the first year of setting, so 
corn or potatoes are planted on the ground, 
leaving out whichever is planted where 
the hills of hops are, so as to give the hops 
a fair chance. Cultivate the same as for 
corp, hoeing the hops when the other crop 
is hoed,so that they may not be smothered 
by weeds. In the fall there should be at 
igast two or three good shovelfuls of ma- 
ure put on every hill, or some equivalent 
fertilizer, for this crop requires a rich soil. 
In the spring, as soon as thesoil is fit to 
work, the hills shouid be lightened up with 
_ @grub-hoe, care being taken not to loosen 
the bed roots; they do not produce any 
roots for setting the first year. Then the 
poles should be ready to be set; they 
should be eighteen or twenty feet and. 
sharpened at the bottom. A bar is used 
for.making the holes for setting the poles. 
There are various ways of poling a yard; 
the best is to put two poles to a hill, about 
a foetapart, and so that they may ‘‘row” 
with each other. They should be put 
| dewn at least from 15 to 24 inches. Then 





must have experience to dry them so as to 
i make a first-class hop for the market. The 
“hops may be baled as soon as they are 
thoroughly cold, and a foggy wet time is 
best for the work as the hops will pack 
better in such weather. The hops are 
baled by putting them in sacks of hop 
cloth, which is made expressly for the pur- 
pose, the bales holding about 200 pounds 
as nearly as may be, there being no exact 
weight required for the size of the bales. 
The actual cost for tending one acre at 
one dollar a day and board would be about 
$20, and to harvest them it costs about 
seven cents a pound. With good culture 
and a good soil adapted for hops, 1,500 
pounds per acre can be raised. About the 
average price per pound for the past ten 
years has been 20 cents, which amounts to 
$300 per acre. Tending and harvesting 
cost $125,and the total outlay per acre, in- 
cluding the use of ground and of poles, 
amounts to about $175. 
Cottonseed Meal or Corn Meal— 
Which? 
Prof. Caldwell, of Cornell University, in 
reply to inquiries relative to cottonseed 
meal and maize, says, ‘‘ the former contains 
over five times as much protein ur albumin. 
oids, and nearly six tire as much fat as 
the l&tter, while the corn meal contains 
nearly four times as much starch and other 
nitrogen-free extractive matter as is found 
in the cottonseed meal. The protein and 
tat have their functions to perform in the 
animal economy, and the starchy matters 
their functions. One might almost with as 
much reason ask which is the more useful 
tool on the farm, the shovel or the - hoe? 
The cottonseed meal must be used more 
sparingly in the ration, and only where it 
is especially desired to increase the rich- 
ness of the ration in protein, as for ex- 
ample, in the production of miik. About 
& quart may be given in the day’s ration, 
either with hay or alone, or with corn meal 
and hay; some even give two quarts, but 
the larger quantity should be used with 
caution. For cowsI should say that oil 
meal could be bought more profitably at 
$2 a hundred pounds than corn meal at 
$1 50, especially if there be in the barn a 
sufticient supply of coarse fodder to use 
with the concentrated food. Oil meal is 
rarely mentioned in the ration for horses, 
but with a proper proportion of less concen 
trated fodder, such as hay, and corn meal 
and oats, it may be fed at the rate of 2 lbs. 
aday. The coarse fodder should be cut 
and moistened and the meal sprinkled over 
it; so fed it will make no difference 
whether it be fed one, two, or three times 
a day.” 





Care of Cows. 





At this.season of the year, cows that are 
coming in shortly need special care. Hav 
ing lived upon dry food for four or five 
months, the tone of summer health is 
lowered somewhat, and they are quite apt 
to be losing flesh as well as vigor. Any 
decline should be carefully guarded against, 
as parturition approaches, or disastrous 
results are liable to follow. It is very im- 
portant that cows should be thriving, rather 
than falling away, when they comein. A 
turiving condition is the most effectual 
safeguard a dairy man can employ against 
retention of afterbirths, and a failing con- 
dition the surest way to bring them on; 
but cows which need recruiting should be 
fed with discretion. Overfeeding is often as 
unfortunate as underfeeding. Nutritious, 
rather than heating and stimulating foods, 
are now to be preferred. In the Eastern 
and Middle States, corn grown in those 


localities should be fed cautiously to cows, 
as they are about to drop their calves, as, 
when liberally fed, it tends to make the 
udder thicken up and become feverish, hot 
and hard, and unusually swollen, causing 
a difficult discharge of milk, with a tenden 
cy to garget of a more or less chronic 
character. 
meal tend to produce similar effects if not 
fed sparingly when cows are beginning to 
make bag. Southern and Western corn 
have less heating and stimulating effects, 
and can be more freely used, but it is 
better not to use any corn et such a time } ington, consist of yellow fir, cedar, pine, 
too liberally. After cows have come in, | spruce, hemlock, and in smaller quantity, 
and a good flow of milk has been started, | oak, maple, cotionwood, ash, dogwood 


Linseed meal ani cotton-seed 


The Forests of Washington Territory. 


worn away, corn may safely and profitably 
be fed with more freedom. In addition to 
hay and other necessary coarse fodder, the 
best concentrated food we have ever used 
for invigorating cows before they. came iu, 
and securing a safe delivery, is a mixture 
of oat-meal and shorts, mingled with chop- 
ped or crushed mangolds or other roots. 
Such a ration is economical, and counts 
for all itis worth to the animal using it, 
National Live-Stock Journal, Chicago, 
Preserving Fence Posts. 


A Mississippi fatmer informs the Coun-~ 
try Gentleman thathe has found something 
better for preserving’ fence posts than coal 
tar. He narrates his experience as fullows: 
“Ten years ago I built a grapery at the 
end of the house, 2s a screen against the 
western sun, using sawed pine posts. An- 
ticipating the difficulty of ever replacing 
these posts after they became an with 
vines, I took the extra precaution OF com- 
pletely saturating the lower ends with kero- 
sene—common coal oil—before applying 
the tar. These posts are now perfectly 
firm, and almost as sound as they were 
when putin. All other pine posts set at 
that date have entirely rotted and perished. 
The result of this experiment so thorough- 
ly impressed me with the value of coal oil 
as a preservative of timber under ground, 
that I now use it on all posts in building, 
afterwards covering with hot coal tar. 
This is essentially the plan proposed by 
Mr. Parker Earle. 

**T add this, however, which I think 
will doubtless prove of great value; I bore 
aitoa#-inch hole in the post near the 
ground, slanting downward and reaching 
beyond the centre; this is to be filled with 
kerosene from time to time—perhaps once 
in three or four years will answer. I feel 
sure that insects very greatly hasten the 
decay of timber, to say the least; and kero- 
sene being repellant to them, makes it a 
valuable application at any point where 
they are likely to domischief. Heart oak, 
if seasoned, willlast a great many years 
without any application whatever—how 
many Iam not old enough to say. Sap 
wood will not last. Coal tar has some 
preservative effect, but after having used it 
on thousands of fence posts, Iam almost 
convinced that its application does not pay. 
In fact lam so neaily without faith in its 
efficacy, that I have not used it at all on 
fence posts recently set, although I have a 
barrel on hand purchased chiefly for that 
purpose.” 


On the Refining of Low Grade Butter, 


Some two years ago some parties engag. 
ed my attention to investigate upon an 
original and putentable process for the 
working over of old rancid butters, scrap- 
ings of tubs, etc , which can, as a rule, be 
bought from five to ten cents a pound, and 
by a readily executed process, which would 
not cost over three cents per: pound, pro- 
duce an article which could at that time be 
sold for from twenty to twenty-five cents 
per pound,and bringing into use a machine 
they had recently patented for blending 
diflerent butters, etc. I commenced the 
series of investigations, and, after consider- 
able experimenting, arrived at the process 
detailed below. 


The. apparatus consisted of a wooden 
cylinder about six feet long and three in 
diameter, set upon a stand, and having an 
opening above. Through this. cylinder 
passed a shaft bearing a large number of 
steel knives about fifteen inches long, and 
set in every direction. This was capable 
of rapid revolution by means of a pulley 
connection, and the knives are supposed to 
come in contact with every particle of but- 
ter. There are two inlet tubes, one at the 
bottom, the other at the top, and two cor- 
responding outlets covered with linen 
gauze to drain off the water. These 
machines may be made to hold one thous- 
and pounds. In this size, however, eighty 
pounds of butter with three gallons of 
water is placed in tnis apparatus, and the 
knives rapidly revolved until the mixture 
is perfect. A strong head of water is then 
run through the butter for about twenty 
minutes, the knives meanwhile mixing the 
butter. When the salt is thus all removed 
the knives replaced with wooden beaters, 
the apparatus tightly closed, and a brisk 
stream of chlorine from manganic oxhide 
and hydric chloride passed through the 
agitated mixture for about fifteen minutes; 
this is then partly displaced by blowing 
air through, and then is entirely washed 
out with water a3 before. The butter now 
is in a thick cream with a slightly peculiar 
flavor. The steel knives are then replaced, 
four pounds of fir chips and sufficient 
turmeric or color added, and these thor- 
oughly mixed in by the knives. The lower 
tap is then opened, the water allowed to 
drain off, and the butter, after caking it 
together, removed and placed in a linen 
bag. This is placed in a zinc cylinder 
having a perforated bottom; from here the 
butter is pressed out into a receptacle below 
by bydraulic or other pressure, and, after 
salting, pressed into tubs for sale. 


The product is an excellent cooking but- 
ter in most cases, and often well fitted for 
the table, having a deliciously fresh dairy 
flavor imparted to 1t by the fir chips, and 
containing no traces of free chlorine, thus 
making it pure and wholesome. The 
peculiar fatty acids imparting the flavor to 
dairy butter, and so prone to rancidity, 
have been here removed, and the butter 
may consequently be kept fora long period 
without damage, and may also be heated 
in cooking without acquiring a tallow 
flavor. In these two respects it is similar 
to well made oleomargarine. 


The only difficulty encountered in this 
manufacture is the variability of the 
raw material, and it is generally filled 
with salt, water, rags, chips of wood, nais, 
and everything else, thus entailing a great 
loss beyond the two cents per pound for 
refining. The only advantage then to be 
had is to produce a fine butter by these 
processes and get good prices for it. The 
process above surely does turn out fine 
butter, but the profit 1s very small._—W. H. 
Darton 

















the yard should be plowed, four furrow- 


and the feverizhness from parturition has' and alder. The fir is the staple—both in 


the most meat to sell by the pound in the 
fail, take the Brahmas or Cochins. 
burgs are non-sitters and will not bear con- 
The extensive forests of Western Wash- | finement so well as the large breeds. Leg- 
horns, Houdans, La Fieche, Black Spanish, 
and Polish, are all good layers. non-sitters, 
but like the Hamburgs will not do their 
best in confinement.” 


quantity and the uses to which it may be 

applied. It is successfully used for con- 

struction of large and durable ships and 

all the purposes of civilization—house, 

fencing, furniture, heat. Cedar in suffi- 

cient quantity exists to supply the demand 

for material calculated to withstand ex- 

posure to the moisture of the climate. The 
bark of the hemlock is of excellent quality 

for tanning, and is used for that purpose. 

For wagons and farm implements the vak 
is in use, inuch of which is as firm and 
clastic as the oak obtained in other coun- 
tries; most of the material for such pur- 
poses is, however, imported. The cotton- 
wood, found in large tracts bordering the 
the streams, makes good rails—and is a 
source of industry for the manufacture of 
barrels. Staves of this wood are sent by 
the shipload to San Francisco. The maple, 
up to this time has not been devoted to 
purposes of utility, at least of general use. 
The tree grows readily when planted. 
Were large areas planted in suitable soil 
it is possible the result would be valuable 
timber. Furniture durab’e and elegant, 
is manufactured in the northwest out 
of fir and ash. The ash is not of the 
large growth found elsewhere, but firm 
and tough. Its growth is in contrast 
with the fir. Ina every portion of this 
wide extended territory west of the Cas- 
cades may be found huge firs, as high as 
250 feet, straight as the line of a plumb, 
The chestnut and walnut are not found, 
except those grown by thesettlers. Chest- 
nuts and walnuts rivaling those found else- 
where in size and fulln’ss have been 
grown by cultivation. Most of the trees 
growing in the forests of the Atlantic States 
will perhaps grow on the North Pacific if 
planted. 





Agricultural Items. 

Ir is reported that immense deposits of 
guano have been discovered in Uvalde Co., 
in Western Texas, in caves that have been the 
resort of bats for centuries. The guano is said 
to be as rich as that of Peru, and there is an 
inexhaustible supply. 





INTELLIGENT breeders make rigorous selec- 
tion of breeding stock. The late Edwin Ham- 
mond once was asked what proportion of the 
rams bred by himself he would be willing to 
use on his own flock, and he answered 
promptly: ‘‘ Not one in 300,” 


ee 


THE Germantown Telegraph, while doubting 
the practical advantage claimed for ensilage, 
says: ‘‘ Nevertheless. we do not want to 
discourage the building of silos and the stor- 


CHARCOAL FoR Fow1s.—I find charcoal 
one of the best remedial agents for most 
intestinal diseases among both poultry and 
pigeons, and know that by the use of this 
alone, many birds could be saved that are 
Otherwise lost. To be able ‘to give the 
sick birds a full benefit, I take a coop of 
convenient size, and having a floor so as 
to be dry, cover the floor with small pieces 
of charcoal, and then after having dosed 
the bird by forcing several small pieces 
down his throat, I shut it in this 
coop, and if there is any reason of a hope 
for a cure, I know of no better place to 
look for it. The charcoal is such a power- 
ful disinfectant that there is no fear of a 
contagion, and gives the bird a better and 
purer atmostphere to breathe, and thus 
escapes one of their worst enemics—bad 
air.—Poultrg Monthiy. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Ohio Furmer 
advises the use of turkeys as live incuba- 
tors, saying: , 

It is not known to farmers generally that 
a turkey hen can be forced to sit at any 
time, and that she will sit any length of 
time; in fact a turkey is a perfect hatching 
machine, the most perfect one yet invented, 
although the person thus' training the 
turkey to hatch must first understand the 
modus operandi, which I have tried to my 
satisfaction. I will here give my first ex- 
perience. I took the turkey up on Satur- 
day and put her to work on artificial eggs 
for four days; then she became cross and 
broody. I fixed her nest and set her with 
25 hen’s eggs, giving her liberty to come 
off and feed at her will. She stuck to her 
work till she had the job accomplished ; and 
out of 25 egyus she hatched 23 chicks, I took 
them from her and set her again with 31 
eggs; hatched out 28 chicks - I then took 
her off and let her mother the chicks, and 
a more careful mother never lived. She 
would mother all the chickens that came 
toher. She stayed with them as long as 
they stayed with her. There is no trouble 
to get them to take to strange chicks; they 
would take to, young geese or ducks if they 
would take to the turkey. This is the 
cheapest and most perfect way of hatching 
and rearing chickens ever found out, and 


will do away with all the patent artificial 
‘incubators. I expect to hatch at least 
1,000 chicks in this way during the season. 
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ing up of green food by those who can afford 
it; as it is well for moveyed people to make 
these costly experiments, in order that if 
there should really be anything valuable in 
them the general farmer may go to work with 
his eyes open, and reap whatever advantages 
they may possess.”? 

THE Country Gentleman says: “It takes 
many years and great care to breed out the 
inherited tendency to revert to ancestral black 
blood. Ina flock with which we were fami- 
liar for 25 years, a black Jam» appeared after 
nine intervening generations of white sheep, 
and there had not been a black sheep on the 
farm for 80 years. Among Merino sheep a 
lamb with black or smutty spots is frequently 
seen, but this color disappears as the lamb 
grows up.” 

THE Massachusetts Ploughman says that 
when potatoes are planted ia the field without 
sprouting, a week or ten says’ time may be 
gained by planting whole potatoes, providing 
not more than four of the strongest stalks are 
permitted to grow in each hill; the small 
weak stalks being pulled out soon after they 
appear above the ground. When the pota- 
toes are cut for seed the seed en is should be 
planted by themselves, as this end of the 
potato will produce new potatoes a week ear- 
lier than the other end. 





THE Ohio Farmer says: “It is & common 
practice in Ohio to sow seed onthe snow, in 
March, if there is any snow to sow it on; if 
if not, then on tne bare wheat. A bette, 
practice is coming into use—that of waiting 
till the surfaceis dry enough to barrow, then 
run the harrow over the field once, and sow 
the clover seed on the fresh earth. This not 
only insures a ‘‘catch,” but is good for the 
wheat also. An old farmer says the harrow- 
ing of the wheat pays all expenses of seeding 
to clover, in the increased crop of that grain 
alone. ; 





A CONNECTICUT farmer reports to the Ex- 
periment Station the evil effects of mercurial 
ointment applied to farm stock for lice. In 
four cases the poisoning reached a fatal 
termination. The ointment was made of lard, 
suet and metallic mercury, rubbed together 
until the latter is no longer distinguishable 
by its silvery lustre. The ointment was ap- 
plied to those parts of the animal least liable 
to bereached by the tongue, and but once. 
On analysis the ointment'was found to con 
tain 244 per cent of soluble mercury. It will 
be seen, therefore, that this is a very danger- 
ous remedial agent. 


Che Poultry Dard. 


WHEN the comb of a barn-yard fowl is 
large and bright colored, showing it to be 
full of blood, and shaking with every ac- 
tivity of the bird, she is in a healthy, lay- 
ing condition. With this condition of the 
comb you will discover the utmost activ- 
ity in your fowls, starting at every sound 
or motion; the movements are not like a 
nervous jump, but with an elastic spring, 
showing a condition of vigorous health. 
On the contrary, if the edges of tLe comb 
and wattles are a purplish red and the 
movements sluggish, there is a disease and 
danger. 

















‘* Fanny FrIe.p,” authority on poultry 
matters, says: ‘‘ The Hamburgs will lay 
more eggsin ayear than any other breed 
in existence, the Cochins and Brahmas 
make the best mothers, and the Plymouth 
Rocks are among the best, if not indeed 
the very best for market fewls. If you 
want a fowl for all purposes take the Ply- 
mouth Rocks; if you want to get the most 
eggs without regard to size of fowls or eggs, 
take the Hamburgs, and if you want to get 


Ham- 








Spring Goods 


We have now on sale our First 
Stock of Goods especially adapt- 
ed for Early Spring Wear, in our 

Principal Departments — Silks, 
Dress Goods, Black Goods and 
Trimmings. 


We have largely increased our 
lines, making our stock not onln 
larger but much more choice thay 
any before shown by us. 

No effort on our part will be 
spared to make our store the 
most popular place in Detroit to 
buy Dry Goods. 





» 


William EH. Elliott 
Ow OSso> 


Breeding Stables 


LOUIS NAPOLEON, 





Standard 3.6, _, 
RINGO MENVICOL oid decc'wicncecasceecceses ese -- $15 00 
CRYO OBE ON 5 o60'c bu vsiniecuiccicaieniaveassensics'es 20 00 
TO IBULO. ..:...000 Sipulajok’s cieivioeivisiosicane dees -- 3300 
JO GAVIN, 
Standard 6, 
MING SOPWILO s,s cs ssccced) sccebeseesenicincs $15 00 
By the Season...... seniicndici ne cweawekiecisnes 20 00 
TO INGGKO.....cces0es Csscenww ssisislscee ease -- 85 00 


JEROME EDDY will not Serve. 
@@™ For conditions send for our Catalogues, 


DEWEY & STEWART, 


a4-3m Owosso, Mich. 


TREMONT, 


RECORD, 2:30. 


Sired by Belmont, sire of Nutwood, 2:1814; Wedge- 
wood, 2:19; Dick Moore, 2.22; Nil Desperandum, 
2:24: Lady Kelso. 2:29 Firat dam, Virginia, by 
Alexander’s Abdallah, sire of Goldsmith “aid, 2:14; 
Thorudle, 2:22; Major Edsall, 2:29; St. Elmo, 2:30. 
Second dam, Grey Goose, dam of Champagne, 2:20; 
Lily Simpson, 2:3114, etc., by Nottingham’s Nor- 
man, son of Morse horse. Third dam by Brown 
Consul, son of Bald Face Consui. 

Tremont will make the season of 1882 at Jackson. 
Send for Circular. Property of 


W. A. GIBSON, Jackson, Mich. 
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OIL MEAL 
Best-& Cheapest Feed 


—FOR— 


Horses, Cattle & Hogs 


te Write for Prices, etc., to 
JOSEPH HUGHES & CO., 
Linseed Oil Works, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ns bs @ °>) 
mnt 
COOLEY CREAMER 
raises allthe crerm betwen 
the milkings. Saves % the 
bor, Increases yield of 
utter. Improves quality, 
Juadruples value of skim 
nilk, Will pay for itself 
twice or more every season 
ooley system is the only 
uniform dairy method in 
‘ in existente. Send for 
Circuia (ree tu yvustN BOYD, Manufarturer, 
f28eowim 199 Lake 8t., Chicago. 


MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, OF LYNN, MASS., 


Sed 











Woman is the Hope of the Race. 


fe belle 


oman can Sympathize with Woman. 


Health of 


a 


LYDIA E. PINKHANI’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


Is 2 Positive Cure 
‘oy all {hose Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
svcommon to our best female population. 

Tt will cure entirely the worst form of Female Come 
raints. a1! ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera 
tion, Fa‘ling and Displacements, and the consequent 
Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to -” 
Change ot Lite. 

¥é will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterusin 
an carly stare of development, The tendency to can- 
cerous humors thereis checked very speedily by its use. 

It vemoves faintness, flatulency, destroysell craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
It cures Llorting, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Steeplessness, Depression and Indi- 

estion. 

That feeling o? bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will at alltimes and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For the cure of Kicney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed, 

LYDIA E. PINKEAM’S VEGETABLE COM: 
POUND is prepared ct 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass, Prico $1. Six bottlesfor 5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, ciso inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box foreither. Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
let. Address as above. Mention this Paper. 


No family should bo without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, biliousness, ; 
eud torpidity of theliver. 25 cents per bor. 

La>~ Sold by all Drugzis*s. <7 








f. Save,Money mm 
Buy at dealers’ prices, 
Wewillseit you ANY ax. 
ticle for family and per- 
sonal use,inany quantity 
at WholesalePrices.No 
matter whatyou want , 
send for our Catalogue. 
Wecartyin stock the far. 
est variety of doods in 
iv. 

- Montgomery Ward &Go. 

227 8229 Wabash Ave. 


\ Chicago ff 
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THE WILLIAMS 
EVAPORATOR! 


Fruit and Vegetable Evaporators are manufac- 
tured by the Patentees, John Williams & Son, Kal- 
amazoo, Michigan, also by S E. &J. M. Sprout, 
Muncy, Pennsylvania, These evapo: ators are well 
known and ackaowledged to be the best and most 
practical evaporators in use, We guarantee the 
capacity of our Evaporators. We never tail to do 
more than we guarantee. We can do more work 
on less screen surface in a given time, thin any 
other drier or evaporator in use. We have an 
evaporator in our works at Kalamazoo Mich., es 
pecially forexperimenti g, and while we know that 
our evaporators are far ahead of any other make, 
we are constantly making improvements. Our 
evuporators have been thoroughly tested in practi- 
cal business —they sell upon their merits. We ad- 
vise those who contemplate investi g in the evapo- 
rating business, not to buy an evaporator that has 
not been tested in practical business; yeu cannot 
afford to experiment for the benefit ofothers. We 
invite investigation. Visit our works. Do not buy 
until you see what we have. Send for illustrated 
circulars. For the East and South, address 8S, E. 
& J M. SPROUT. Muncy, Lycoming Co., Penn 

For the West, South and Southwest, address JOHN 
WILLIAMS & SUN, Kalamazoo, Mich., Patentees 
and Manufacturers, m28-13t 


e Sent FREE! 

EVAPORATING FRUIT 

Profits and General Statistics. 

= @ American Mfg Co., Waynesboro, Pa 
fz1-6m 


Traction & Portable)for 
‘arm, Saw Mill & Plan- 
tation For prices, etc. 


write THE AULTMAN & TAYLOR CO. Mansfield, O. 











WAGON BOX RACK. 





The McCallum is reliable and cheap. Sold com- 
lete on any standard wagon. Complete for old 
oxes Only $10. Live men writ us at once for 

ency. J. McCallum & Bros,. Mfg. Co, 14 Sou h 
Halsted St, Chicago, Il. mrt4eow4t 


> SAW MILL 
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SAW MILL 
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: ULVERIZER& CART 
read in on 


Saves 90 percent. 


YE Most Effective and Convenient 
, Cap’city10,000 Ibs.per DAY If 





CREAMERY 
SIMPLEST & BEST. 
Agents Wanted 


Teas 





BUTTER WORKER 


AlsoPower Workers, 


ja3leowst 





of the 
benefitting of 
“Cotton: 


an 
cata 











CO. Syracuse. N. 


phi (half each) name on, 10c. 14 
firs 


STEEL PLATE & PEARL CHROMO CARDS 

packs $1.00. 

a. Full particulars with 
AR 


$50 given to best 
D Works, NewHaven, Ct 


t order, NATIONAL 








FARMERS! 


YOU SHOULD 
WEIGH WHAT YOU SELL AND BUY 


THERE IS MONEY IN THE PRACTICE 


Every farmer should have the means of weighing 
his produce before he sells it, and also what he buys 
As a matter of economy there is nothing that will 
pay him better. The high price of scales prevents 
many from providing vuhemselves with them, and 
they are thus at the mercy of every dishonest party 
they may do business with. One of the very best 
makes of sc.les now on the market are those man 

ufactured by the Chicago Scale Co., and for the 
benefit of those who read the FarmeEn we have ar- 
ranged with that company to supply orders sent 
tbrouch us at i great reduction. The prices are so 





low that the saving of loss ona load of wheat, pork, 
wool, poultry or butter, will pay the entire cost. 
Just look at the. prices below and judge for your- 
£elves, 

No. 1—Housekcepers’ Scale, 












weighs from 14 oz to 25 pounds. 
Price 3$4 00, and MicHigAN FARMER ome year. 
With tin scoop 50c extra. Brass scoop 75¢ extra. 
No. 2--Family Scale. 





Size of platform 


weighs from 14 oz to 240 pounds, 
1044 by 134% inches. 
Price $7 00 and MicHiGgAN FARMER one year. 
No. 3—Barn Scale. 





weighs from 4 pound to $00 pounds. Size of plat 
form 17 by 26 inches 

Price $20 00, and MicHiGAN FARMER one year. 
With wheels $2 00 extra; or $.2. 

No, 4—Farm Scale. 





weighs from one pound to 6,6.0 pounds (8 tons); 
size of platform 6 by 12 feet. 

Price, $40. and MicHIGAN FARMER one year. 
No. 5—Grain and stock Scale. 
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pounds 5 tons); 





weighs from two pounds to 10,000 
size of platform 8 by 14 feet. 
Price $58 and MicnigAN FARMER one year. 

In ordering, give the number of scale you geleet. 
When ordering singly No 1 will be sent by express 
the rest by freight. Nos 4 and 5 will include the 
beam, box, and full directions for setting up; cither 
of these ecales can be used for hay, grain, coal, 
stock and merchandise, the only difference is in the 
pletform, 

All will be boxed and delivered at the dgpot in 
Chicago without extra charge. Every seale will be 
perfect and will be so guaranteed by ws and the 
manufacturers, and the prices above are only one- 
haf or one-third the usual prices for the same arti- 
cles. To get the scales at above prices of conrse 
the order must be sent to us, and the sender must 
become a subscriber to the Farmer if he is not one 
now. 


JOHNSTONE & GIBBONS, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


HY BOTHER WITH A RIDGLING 
When his Value can bo Doubled ? 


nd 
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ME. J. W. LUCAS, of Battle Creek, Mich., pup! of the oele- 
brated ‘‘ Farmer Miles,"’ makes a specialty of Castrating 
stock, and handles Ridglings with great success. His system is 
the bo f correct one, and injures the animal less than any other 
method. He is indorsed by the best horsemen in the country, as 
a safe and reliable operator. Parties can secure his services b 
forming aclub. Will also spay domestic animals, and teac® bis 
patrons the art. Send for testimonials and descefptive cireular. 
The above cut illustrates his method of secu.ti the animal 
for operation, which effectually prevents injury w ¢be animal 
or operator. adress, Ww. 8, 
Baitle Creek, Mich, 


£28-13t 


g DAVIS SWING CHURN 


BeEsT AND CHEAPEST! 
o inside fixtures, always 
ht side up. Eaetest to use. 
Dit Butter Printer, 
les utter nter. 
ry Churn end printer 
warranted. One Churn at 
wholesale where we haveno 
mw ntpareom - 











Victors Pe 
sold in 1881 and 
the demand coul: 
not be supplied. — = = yf 
Circular confirming ma fre: 

ARK HINE COMPANY, Newark, Obie. . 
San of amen the only Monufactarers ie the worlds 
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Hoosier Auger Tile & Brick Machine. 


omen G 
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We challen 






the world to produce as perfeet 


a combined Tile and Brick machine that will de 
the same amount of work with the same am of 
power, This machine is designed expressly for 


es. For eirculars 





aplicow4t 


jes having thréshin 
jas) Price lists for 1881 83, 





OLAN, MADDEN & CO., Rushvilte, fad. 
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DELAWARE GRAPES AT SOUTH 
HAVEN. 








To the Editor Michigan Farmer: 

Some 12 or 13 months ago, I wrote a 
short article for the FARMER on the pro- 
ductiveness of the Delaware grape. In 
doing so, I drew some comparisons be- 
tween it and the Concord, and wrote only 
from my own experience of eight or nine 
years duration. 

It appears that Secretary Garfield con. 
sidered the article of sufficient importance 
to copy, and insert inthe ‘‘ Portfolio” of 
the Horticultural Society’s transac- 
tions for 1881; and isin part, reproduced 
by President Lyon({in the last issue of the 
MicwicAN FARMER. With your permis- 
sion I will transcribe that portion of the ar- 
ticle referred to by Mr. Lyon, including 
his remarks, as follows: 

“The Portfolio also gives on page 199 
the experience of President Lannin with 
the Delaware grape, of which we quote 
as follows: ‘During the past three years I 
soid a large crop of Concords each year, 
they paying principal, interest and labor, 
while in 1879 I sold only 20 peck baskets 
of the Delaware, and the last season only 
40 eight pound baskets. « 

*« ‘Tt is true, the Delaware sold for nearly 
double the price of the Concords when put 
up in the same manner, but the difference 
is altogether in favor of the Concord. 

“**My Delawares were slightly affected 
with mildew last summer, and the vines 
now have a sickly appearance, indicating 
very clearly that they will bear no fruit 
this season. I am trimming them back very 
close, and shall certainly pull them out of 
the ground if they fail in 1882.”’ Now for 
Mr. Lyon’s remarks on the above. 

“We are unwilling that this shall go 
forth as average South Haven or Lake 
Shore ex)erience; since others in the im- 
mediate vicinity, with a much larger ex- 
perience, have arrived at conclusions quite 
in coatrast with the above. Indeed, we 
are persuaded that the common conviction 
here is that if the Delaware be given a 
couple of years more age than Concord, 
the balance of profit will be considerably 
in favor of the former.” 

President Lyon, as your readers will per- 
ceive, writes in the piural, using the first 
person plural, ‘‘We.” It is true, there are 
fruit growers at South Haven, whose ‘‘ex- 
perience is much larger” than mine; but 
Ido not attempt anything beyond my own 
experience. 

Some nine years ago, I bought 2,000 
grape roots, 1,000 Delaware and 1,000 Con- 
cord, and planted them on a choice piece 
of ground, of sandy loam. The vines are 
trained to stakes, and well cultivated. My 
first sale of Concords was about 400 bas- 
kets, the second sale a little over 800 bas- 
kets, the third sale 1,100, and in 1881 Isold 
over 1,475 baskets; making a total of 3,775 
baskets, marketed at an average of say 20c 
net per basket, which is rather below the 
price realised. This gives me $755.00 for 
my outlay of $30.00 and labor on the Con- 
cord grape. 

My first sale of Delawares was 20 bas- 
kets, second sale 40 baskets, third 
sale 12 baskets or 72 baskets all 
told, at an average of 55 cents per bas- 
ket net. This leaves me about $40 to pay 
my outlay of $75 and labor for several 
years. Now your readers will observe that 
Mr. Lyon only gives an opinion, or at 
least he gives neither names nor statistics, 
and the only merit I can see in his criticism, 
is itsdrewity. Perhaps my “experience ” 
in this direction willenable me to speak 
with as much confidence as most men in 
this regard; as I bought and planted an 
equal quantity of both varieties at the same 
ume, aud cultivated and pruned under 
the special instruction of President Lyon. 
I have no vines to sell, nor do I wish to 
buy any. My choice isthe Concord be- 
Cause it has already yielded mea good re- 
turn, If, as Mr. Lyon suggests, the Del- 
aware will yield better as it grows older, I 
shall be pleased, 

Pepa I will be glad to hear 
e of your correspondents on the 
comparative merits of these two grapes, 
during the eight or nine years after plant- 
ing—and, if others have achieved greater 
oo during those years than myself, I 
cheerfully concede that the, cause of 





failure 1s not in the instructor, but in the 
Pupil, Yours truly, ' 
JOSEPH LANNIN. 


Seeru Haven, March 30th, 1882. 





SOUTH HAVEN AND CASCO PO- 
MOLUGICAL SOCIETY 





So i 2, 
Reparted for the auaien inate 

The President cilied the meeting to or- 
- and the questiomof tree planting and 
orestry was announced as the subject for 
ussion, ] 

" OJ . Monroe being called for, responded 
— that the object of this discussion 
= “ ow shall We get the greatest number 
“4 Ces set and in what way we can advise 
© People of this village to set more trees. 
als Place is not like most of the villagesin 
— in this respect. We have in for- 
- a set a good many trees that might 
“4 : have been leftin the woods, We 
a to have a committee to go around 
induce people toset trees along 

"@ highways and streets, It is about 
gi: have Something done to 
country beautify our village and 
E. M. Taylor.—We have an. illus- 
eee of What tree planting has done 
: Will do in the near future by going out 
Mr. Bailey's and Ramsdell’s and seeing 

8 two beautiful rows of maples. When 

80 down town in warm weather I find 
One Place on the road where I can refresh 
Dyself in the shade of those lovely trees. 
: Can 80 On one sidein the shade when I 
" going down, and on the other side when 
Come back. If all the streets were like 
at, what a blessing it would be. The 
ng no longer run in our streets, 
that obstacle is now removed, but 
ere 18 a class of nigkt walkers that are 
pme to tear down our shade trees 
night time. They should be made 
€xample of, and will be some time. 
trees that come from the dense woods 


Cal 


are generally worthless. They should be 
taken from the second growth, young for- 
ests. There should be an association 
formed here for the purpose of inducing 
everybody to set more ornamental trees. 

D. C. Loveday said the two-legged cat- 
tle had broken down a good many shade 
trees along the road in his neighborhood. 
The trees are first slashed with a knife, 
and then broken and twisted off. We 
should watch for these vandals and 
when caught punish them to the extent of 
the law. The elm isone of our most beau- 
tiful trees, and is well adapted to almost 
all kinds of soul. The Western Catalpa is 
one of our best timber trees of rapid 
growth and great durability.. I am inter- 
ested in forestry. I have planned to set 
ten acres of black walnut and catalpa on 
my farm of 60 acres, and have already 
set one acre. I obtained the nuts of the 
walnut last fall and planted them in rows 
six feet apart. and from eight to ten inches 
in the row. If they get too thick I shall 
thin them outand transplant. The catalpa 
I bought one year old, from 15 to 18 inches 
high. Mr. Loveday here read from the 
catalogue of Robert Douglass & Sons, a 
number of testimonials showing the great 
value of the western catalpa for fence posts, 
railroad ties, and many other purposes, 
including fuel. 

Mr. H. Bixby.—I consider the matter of 
planting ornamental trees a matter of great 
importance to every one. I hope the ques- 
tion will take the form of a local improve- 
ment association, We have the ma- 
terial to form such a society. We should 
plant the kinds of trees that are adapted 
to the different soils. The sugar maple 
should not be planted on wet land. The 
whitewood will grow on dry or wet land. 
Iam in favor of planting maples from one 
to two inches through, for they seem to do 
the best and stand the drought the best. 
We ought to have 2 celebration of Arbor 
Day by planting trees. As to for- 
estry I would not plant lombardy 
poplar, but the black walnut two 
rods apart when they are to stand, and 
when they get too thick cut out and sell. 
I would plant mostly white ash, leach and 
walnut. 

A Healy.—The two legged cattle 
spoken of by Mr. Loveday have injur- 
ed and destroyed some of our trees in 
Casco. Ihave thought of offermg $100 
reward for the rascals. Ornamen- 
tal trees should not be planted 
by digging a hole in the sod and sticking 
the roots into it, but the whole ground 
should be cultivated until the trees become 
fully established. The sycamore is a very 
rapid grower and does well on wet land. 
The sweet chestnut 1s beautiful, as well as 
‘valuable both for timberand nuts. Some 
of the sugar maples have been ruined by 
borers. I would favor planting in clumps 
—arow of maples is not as attractiveas a 
variety. 

A. Voorhies—[ have not done 
very much in ornamental tree planting, 
but my experience has been worth some- 
thing. If we set a tree we ought to take. 
care of it and try te make it live. If we 
can’t cultivate them, we should mulch 
them. Iagree with Mr. Healy that we 
should cultivate, but we can’t always do 
it. If the village people would expend as 
much for trees as they do for picket 
fences, their places would be much improy- 
ed. 

Frank Linderman—This is a question 
that we all ought to be interested in. I 
believe we shall get value received for all 
trees planted if we take proper care of 
them. On my father’s old farm we have 
planted a grove for a wind break, embrac- 
ing every kind of tree we could find in 
this country. If there could be a society 
formed, whose object would be to induce 
all to plant trees, I wil! do what I canto 
assist such society. 

Henry King—I came into this State to 
raise fruit. In planting trees some advise 
mulching, and some to cultivate the 
ground. When I set my trees last year, I 
plowed and cultivated my ground and did 
not lose a single tree. Our Jaw in regard 
to street trees has a weak spot in it. Mr. 
K. then asked the question, ‘‘Can a man 
cut down the trees in the highway, plant- 
ed and beionging to himself.” The an- 
swer was, No. 

H. J. Edgell—I am glad that our Society 
is taking a decided stand in favor of orna- 
mental tree planting. Our streets and high- 
ways have not received the attention they 
deserve. Tree planting has been a hobby 
of mine for several years. To set out trees 
of any kindand not cultivate them is a 
waste of time and money. I have been 
successful with those that I have culti. 
vated. Trees taken from the thick woods 
are not so sure to live because they have 
very few fibrous roots. Iam not in favor 
of planting in clumps—as a general rule it 
is impracticable. We have not done what 
we ought to have done in ornamenting our 
homes, and I hope we will all do better in 
the future. 

President Lannin said this tree planting 
is as old as creation, and before man was 
created the Lord planted a garden. Trees 
planted in solid rows of one variety are 
not so pleasing to the eye as when many 
kinds are planted. The Russian nobleman 
who anticipated sucn a pleasant journey 
on a straight avenue, with two straight 
rows of solid trees for fifty miles, became 
painfully tired before half his journey was 
completed, and turned back wearied and 
disgusted. Nothing can be more beautiful 
than the maple with its soft green foliage 
in summer and its golden beauty in 
autumn. Trees planted from the original 
thick forests are subject to the borers, 
while those from the slashings are not in- 
fested by them. Profs. Tracy and Beal 
favor planting in clumps. I think we 
should have a variety, eight or ten maples 
and as many more of lindens and elms 
would add very much to the beauty of the 
country. Iamin favor of appointing a 
committee to take this matter in hand, and 
urge people te plant trees, 


On motion of C. J. Monroe it was voted 
that the chair appoint a committee of three, 
who will attend to this matter of planting 
ornamental trees, ‘ 

Adjourned for one week. 

J. G, RAMSDELL, Secretary. 


THREE years ago no one predicted that even 
ten thousand crates of tomatoes wonld eyer 
be shipped north from Key West, Florida. 
‘Lhis year nearly ten thousand bushels were 








shipped before April Ist. 


The State Catalogue of Fruits. 


The following extracts from a private 
note to Hon. T. T. Lyon trom the first 
pomologist of the country, Hon. Marshall 
P. Wilder, will be read with pleasure by 
all those interested in pomology in this 
State, and especially those who have 
worked so strenuously to build up our 
State Horticultural Society. Praise from 
such a veteran as Mr. Wilder will show 
that their work is appreciated: 

Dorcuester, Mass., April 3, 1882. 

Thanks for the Catalogue of Fruits. 
It is the most descriptive, well arranged 
and useful State Catalogue of Fruits I 
have ever seen, and, like everything else 
that passes under your supervision, evinc- 
ing the most careful investigation. Its 
sharp, distinct type, double ‘‘leading 
and open columns, all a decided improve- 
ment on the past. Ere this you are in 
possession of the ‘Proceedings of the 
American Pomological Society,” which 1 
think is the most valuable of our issues. 
Its papers and discussions are very 1n- 
structive and able, and will compare 
favorably with those of any other insti- 
tution of our land. So may it ever be. 
It was the first National Pomological 
Society of which we have any account, 
and should continue to be the best. 





An Old Apple Tree. 


Samuel Preston in Hazard's Register, 
gives a description, written in 1828, of an 
old and noted apple tree which once grew 
in Soleburg township, Bucks Co., Pa., 
about 35 miles from Philadelphia: 

In the same ship with William Penn, in 
the year 1682, came from London Richard 
Townsend. He was a famous Quaker 
preacher, religiously concerned to cultivate 
the friendship and better the condition of 
the native Indians. For the history of the 
original apple tree I have had a tra@ition 
from the family of Richard Townsend’s 
descendants, who were deemed a family of 
first-rate respectability. 

Stephen Townsend (grandson of Rich- 
ard) was an amiable elderly man in my 
time, and owner of the apple tree. Ihave 
heard him state that his grandfather had 
been informed by the Indians that back in 
the country was a great apple tree where 
abundance of Indians collected in the sea- 
son to live on apples,—that with Indian 
guides he undertook the journey through 
the wilderness to pay them a religious 
visit. When he come there he was sur- 
prised to see so many Indiaus. There was 
a spring of good water near by and an ap- 
ple tree in an Indian clearing, vastly larger 
than any he had ever seen in England, 
heavily loaded with larger and better 
apples than he had ever seen before. His 
ideas were to take up a tract of land there 
for his descendants, provided the Indians 
would sell him what was called their good 
will, or claim to their clearings, which was 
then customary to give to support their 
friendship. To that they agreed (as to the 
sotl,) but no cousideration would purchase 
their apple tree. That they strictly reserv- 
ed to be as free as sunshine to all or any 
who wanted apples. That part of 
the contract the Townsend family 
ever faithfully observed; and Stephen 
Townsend did more, he supported a good 
strong fence around it to keep cattle from 
the falling apples, and used to haul and 
throw his buckwheat straw under the tree 
to keep such as fell from high from split- 
ting. The apples were very large and 
flat, of a yellow color, striped and speck- 
led with red, of a rich delicious flavor, 
neither very sweet nor sour, generally es- 
teemed to this day in preference to any 
other. . 
I have many of them in my orchard, 
but think they are depreciated in size, say 
one-third, but have not lost their former 
delicious flavor or luxurious growth of 
limbs and abindant bearing. I never 
measured the tree and shail forbear men- 
tioning my idea of the size or quantity of 
apples that I have scen under it, lest I 
may be thought extravagant. I well re- 
member being there when very young, and 
a company of the better informed old men 
were viewing it, and hearing them say, 
that according to the growth of trees that 
apple tree must be much older than Co- 
lumbus. From whence the seed of that 
apple tree came, and when the Indians 
cleared the field around it, is in the dark 
unknown. It stood on a thin gravelly 
soil, and verifies the maxim that temper- 
ance promotes long life. 





An Experiment in Apple Culture. 


A New York farmer asks the opinion of 
the Elmira Farmers’ Club on a matter 
which he presents as follows: 

“‘T have no land properly adapted to 
orchard. It is all quite level, with a 
tenacious subsoil. Where I wish to set my 
trees I have about four foot fall, with a 
sandy loam, and tenacious subsoil. There 
I propose to set the rows parallel with the 
fall. I have thought of turning a back 
furrow, then put in the furrow a subsoil 

plow thoroughly, dig a large hole, fill with 

top soil, and set my trees pretty near the 

surface. Any information or suggestion 

on this subject will be thankfully received. 

There may be some varieties of fruit that 

will do better on this low land than others. 

Have the members of the Club had any 

experience of which they can give me the 

benefit?” 

In answer to this Mr. G. W. Hoffman 

said: 

‘If the subsoil is not so tenacious as to 
prevent drainage, he may do well toset the 
trees as he provoses and make drains 
between the rows. Hecan dothisif the 
subsoil has some gravel. I do not wish to 
offer advice based on opinions uatried, 

but I know of a case where a man estab- 
lished an orchard under similar cenditions, 

as he reported, which may furnish a hint 
to this correspondent, He had a wet farm 
and thought he could not afford to drain 
it, yet he wanted an orchard. He set the 
trees on the surface and drew from the 
roadside earth to cover the roots as deep 
as they should be if set in the usual way. 
When the trees were all set, he had an or- 

chard standing on the natural surface, each 
tree in the middle of a flatish mound giving 
good drainage. His success was complete. 
After two or three years he plowed the 
land; but I suppose it would be wise, in 
such a case, to have the furrows turned 
toward the trees, so that adepression might 
be formed between the rows, improving 





surface drainage.” 


Cultivation of the Samac Tree in 
Italy. 

The leaves of the sumac tree are exten- 
sively used throughout Europe for tanning 
purposes, and a large amount of care and 
attention is expended on the cultivation of 
the tree in Italy, with considerable profit 
to the planters. It thrives best, says the 
Journal of the Society of Arts,in southern ex- 
posures and hot temperature; its life is 
from twenty-five to fifty years, according 
to the conditions of the ground, climate, 
and culture. It spreads through shoots 
nising from the bottom of the tree, and it 
is for this reason that plants two or three 
years old are selected for transplanting; 
the price for which they are to be obtain- 
ed in Italy is 50 centimes per 100. 

In preparing a sumac plantation, ditches 
are dug in the ground about three feet 
three inches apart, with a breadth and 
depth of about seventeen inches, In stony 
ground the plant is set in holes, the shoots 
are placed at a distance of about three feet 
from each other, so that every hectare (24 
acres) will have 10,000 trees. In digging 
the ditches, and more especiaily the holes, 
great care is taken always to prevent water 
remaining in the bottom, and when there 
are no other means to provide against it 
the ground is cut transversely. The tree 
dees not flourish in heavy or damp ground, 
especially when the substratum is imper- 
meable. The plantation is made in De- 
cember, and then, during the first year, the 
ground is dug up from four to six times, 
to preserve it from weeds; manure is but 
sparingly used. The first digging, which 
1s the deepest, is made in January, and the 
following in March, May, June, August, 
and October. In September of the first 
yeur the leaves are stripped off with the 
hands, a little before their falling. It is 
better, however, not to touch the young 
bark, but to allow them to fall off natural- 
ly. Young trees are sometimes too quick- 
ly stripped and damaged, while the crop 
of leaves will bring, when sold, half the 
price of that obtained in the following 
years, in which the sumac ground is dug 
over moré frequently ; this is done between 
December and January, and March and 
May, when the earth is heaped up round 
the stem, at the time of the first digging, 
and then smoothed down. In Sicily they 
heap up the earth among plants, cultivat- 
ed as vines, to ventilate it by increasing 
the surface through hills, to make the 
running off of water easy, and to facili- 
tate the future transplantings. In the 
times of the greatest dryness the hills are 
always leveled. In the second year open 
spaces left by dead plants are filled up, 
The harvest is made when the leaves have 
acquired all their development and con- 
sistency and are about to change their col- 
or; it takes place between July and Au- 
gust, yet before the month of May, the 
leaves of the lower branches grow yellow 
and fall, and these are also gathered. 


Usually, in collectiag the crops, second- 
ary branches are cut off, leaving only the 
tcunk of the tree forthe new buds. Some 
planters strip off the leaves by hand in 
July, and lop the trees ip December, but 
this hag the disadvantage of causing the 
new budsto grow too soft and the leaves 
too flabby. The branches are either left in 
bundles on the ground, for two or three 
days, after which they are carried to the 
threshing floor; or they are brought at 
once to the threshing oor, where, after 
two or three days, according to the season, 
they are ready for threshing, and are beat- 
en out with flails, or by means of horses. 
When beaten with flails, the twig is fairer 
and less torn, and ‘is sold in bales, but when 
trodden out by horses, it is crushed into 
minute particles before itis exposed for 
sale. When long leaves are required for 
the bales, the bales are threshed early in 
the morning, before the heat of the day 
has dried up the leaves; but for crushing 
the operation must be done in the hottest 
hours, when the branches already threshed 
once are threshed again. Square linen 
sheets, six feet square, with a ring ineach 
corner to pass a rope through, are gener 
ally used for carrying the dried branches 
and leaves to the storehouse. The leaves 
fqr bales are carried to the storehouses, 
and the rest to the mill, which is similar to 
that used for olives. After being ground 
the large lumps:are sifted out, and the 
branches and other impurities thrown 
away, and the leaves, if any, are ground 
again. In this work the leaf loses a seventh 
yart of its original weight. The threshing 
floor is always kept in good condition, 
paved and covered with cement or bricks, 
and the storehouse is generally exposed to 
the sun. When the sumac becomes old, 
and its verdure scanty, another crop is 
cultivated, and for this vineyard is espec- 
ially adapted by the previous preparation. 





THE rice production of 1870, asretarned 
at the census of 1880, is shown in an extra 
census bulletin just issued. The average 
was 174, 178, the yield 110, 131, 373 
pounds. Nearly half the crop was raised 
in South Carolina, and two other States, 
Georgia and Louisiana, raised the bulk of 
the remainder. In round numbers, the 
crops of the three States named were 52, 
25, and 32 million pounds, Mississippi, 
Florida, Alabama, and Texas smaller 
amounts. The largest average yield per 
acre, 725 pounds, was found in Georgia 
South Carolina averaged 664 pounds, Lou 
isiana 552. In every State except Texas 
and Alabama, single counties averaged 
1,000 pounds or more to the acre, The 
areas of such high average product were 
small, 


Horticultural Notes. 


cee eee 


Tut Canadian Entomologst says that a dis- 
tant relative of the canker-worm, known as 
Bugonia subsignaria, is ruining the apple trees 
in Georgia, and extending its depredations 
over a large area with each suceéssive year. 
It is so wonderfnlly prolific that in two years 
it literally covered every tree and bush of the 
infested district, and stripped them of every 
vestige of green. 








THE Massachussetts Ploughinan says that 
the peach trees are very much injured, aad 
the prospect for a crop of peaches in New 
England, the coming season, is farfrom be- 
ing favorable; in fact so far as we have ex- 
amined, the blossom buds are entirely killed, 
and large numbers of trees set last season 





appear tobe dead. The older trees are very 
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BRA.GG- 
TREES& PLANTS 


of every description We offer 75,000 splendid peach 
trees in lots of 200 to 500 and upwards at whoiesale 
rates. Those wishing to plant will ffud it to their 
advantage to correspord withus. Address L G. 
BRAGG & CO., Kalamazoo, Mich, 
Catalogue, 10 cents, m7-8t 
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SEEDS. 


Garden, Flower and Field Seeds. 


Fresh and true to name. Send for Catalogue. 
HOVEY & CO, 175% —— Ave,, Chicago, Ill. 
mri4-8% . 


HIRAM SIBLEY & CO. 


Will mail FREE their Cata- 
are for 1882, containing a 
full descriptive Price - List of 
Flower, Field and Garden 


Bulbs, Ornamental Grasses, 
and Immortelles, Gladiolus, 
Lilies, Roses, Plants, Garden 
Implements. Beautifully illus- 
trated. Over100 pages. Address 


ROCHESTER,N.Y. & CHICAGO, ILL 


179-183 East Main St. 200-206 Randolph St 
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M. ADAIR & CO., Seedsmen, 
men and Florists, 43 Monroe Avenue, Detroit 
Mich. Spring eee on application. 


Nursery- 





SKI DISEASES CURED 


By Dr. Frazier’s Magic Ointment, 
Cures as if by magic, Pimples, Black Heads 
or Grubs, Blotches and Eruptions on the 
tace, leaving the skin clear, healthy and 
beautiful. Also cures itch, barber’s itch, 
salt rheum, tetter, ringworm, scald head, 
chapped hands, sore nipples, sore lips, old 
obstinate ulcers and sores, etc. 
SKIN DISEASE. 

F. Drake, Esq., Cleveland, O., suffered 
beyond all description from a skin disease 
which appeared on his hands, head and 
face, and nearly destroyed his eyes. The 
most careful doctoring failed to help him, 
and after all had failed he used Dr. Fra- 
zier’s Magic Ointment and was cured by a 
few applications. ee 
(~The first and only positive skin dis- 
ease cure ever discovered. . 

Sent by mail on receipt of price, 50 cents 

HENRY & CO, Sole Propr’s, 

62 Vesey Street, New York City. 
For Blind, Bleeding, Itching or Ulcer- 
ated Piles Dr. William’s Indian 
Pile Ointment isa sure cure. Price 
$1.00, by mail. For sale by Druggists. 
Farrand, Williams & Co., Wholesale 
Agents, Detroit, Michigan. 








much injured, many large limbs being dead. 


Tuer best soil for’ radishes is one that is 
light and rich. They should be grown quick- 
ly in order‘to be tender and crisp. They may 
be raised by preparing the ground and sowing 
the seed broadcast. They will generally grow 
so quickly that they will not be troubled by 
the weeds; a better way, however, isto sow 
the seed in drills. To have a succession, a 
row should be sown every week from the 
time the frost leaves the soil in the spring till 
late in the fall. , 





Tue American Cultivator says, in an article 
on maple sugar, that the ‘“‘sap’’ begins to 
run in Boston about New Year’s Day. City 
dealers in maple sugar, determined to be the 
first in the market, commence boiling down 
brown sugar, old maple sugar with a little 
maple syrup for flavor, and make pretty cakes 
of “ pure maple sugar” weeks before the sap 
begins to run on the Vermont and New Hampj 
shire hillsides. These fradulent compounds 
lack the fine flavor of the pure maple sugar, 
but the dealers succeed in making money out 
ofour ignorant public. Each year large lots 
of old sugar are melted down by city dealers 
into little tin moulds and sold as pure sugar, 
but such lots are deficient in flavor and bear 
little resemblance to the genuine maple 
sugar. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the New England 
Farmer says: ‘* Trees should be thinned out 
but a little at a time, and be careful not to 
make a big opening for the sun, for all fruit 
wants shading. If you take the leaf off 
opposite a bunch of grapes before that bunch 
is mature, you never can ripen that bunch to 
perfection; the leaves feed the fruit, and you 
can kill any tree by picking all the leaves off 
inJune. If a large tree needs much pruning 
it is better to do a little each year for three 
years, than all inone year. ‘Also in grafting 
a large tree it is better to be three years 
about it than one. If you graft a large tree 
all in one year you will. degenerate the 
habit; it may grow just enough to support 
the graft, but three years after you can not 
cut a graft of this tree.” 

The same correspondent remarks, in regard 
to the taking up of nursery stock: ‘‘ In large 
nurseries they appoint gangs to take care of 
trees; three men constitute a gang, two with 
spades, and the third labels and takes care of 
the tree. Now here commences the destruc- 
tion of property; these three men are not to 
be beaten by any other gang in taking up 
trées, and where it is goed digging a tree is 
often dug in one minute. Now this tree has 
taken three or four years to raise it to a sell- 
ing condition and about five times out of ten 
is destroyed by the digging. A buyer had 
better give $6 for six trees dug In 60 minutes 





than $6 for 12 trees dug in 12 minutes. 
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D2TPOlT, LANSING AND NORTH 
ERN RAILROAD, 





On and after Sunday, April 2, 18€2. trains 
will arrive and depart from Detroit as follows: 


Going West Going Ea:t 
rt — =—— Te 
a.M. A.M, Pim. PM. PM. PLM 
Detroit.... 5:45 9:56 6:30 12:35 4:30 9.40 
Plymouth . 6:38 10:49 6:30 11:40 3:28 8:40 
Howell .... 7:56 11:55 7:35 10:36 £:27 7:85 
Chicago Ju 8:42 1:03 8:46 9:31 1:16 6:26 
Lansing..,. 8:50 1:10 8:55 9:25 12:50 6:00 
Portland... 9:45 2:47 9:25 8:28 11:56 5:03 
Tonia...... 10;20 3:09 10:25 7:55 11:25 4:30 
Greenville 11:05 4:05 11:10 7:00 10:29 3:56 
Howa’dC@’y11:30 4°55 .... 1... 9:40 2:40 
PM. AM. AM, AM, PL* 
Jonia...... cseee 8600 8:00 -». 10:45 3:40 
Sheridar... ... . @42 8:30 9:48 2:50 
Stanton.... .... 5.00 9.10 9:30 2.35 
Kdmore..., ecccce «85.27 9.40 9:02 2:10 
Big Rapids .... 7:(0 31:15 .... 7:30 12:30 
CONNECTIONS. 


Detroit, with Railroads Sivetging. 
Plymouth, with Flint & Pere Marquette R’y. 
a an City, with Grand Ravids & Indiana 


J. B. MDuul KEN W. A. CARPENTER, 
Gen’! Supt. Gen’l Pass. Agt 
Detroit 


TATE OF MICHIGAN.— 

The Cireuit Court for the County of Wayne, in 
Chaneery. At a session of said court, held at De- 
troit, on the thirteenth day of August, in the year 
one thousand, eight hundred and seventy-nine, 
present Hon. CorneliusJ Reilly, Circuit Judge, 
Nancy R. Bottum, vs. The Clark & Rhinesmith 
Lumber Company, William Fleming, George D. 
Bulen and Charlotte A. Warwick. It satisfactorily 
appearing to this ‘‘ourt that the defendants, the 
Clark & Rhinesmith Lumber Company (a corpora- 
tion organized and doing business under the laws 
of the State of Indiana) and the defendant William 
Fleming. are non-residents of this State. on motion 
of Griffin & Dickinson, solicitors for the complain- 
ant,it is ordered that the said defendant corporation 
the Clark & Rhinesmith Lumber Company, an 
said defendant, William Fleming, appear and an- 
swer the bill of complaint in this cause within 
three months from the date of this order, 

CORNELIUS J. REILLY. 
GRIFFIN & DICKINSON, Circuit Judge. 
Solicitors for Complainant. 28-6t 








(TATE OF MICHIGAN, xe 
County OP WAYNE, i 

In the matter of the estate of Belle A. Wood, de- 
ceased. Notice is hereby given that in pursuance 
of an order granted to the undersign: d,. William A. 
Throop, executor of the estate of said Belle A. 
Wood, deceared. = the Hon. Edgar O. Durfee, 
Judge of the Probate Court for tae County of 
Wayne, on the twenty-first day of March, A. D. 
1882, there will be sold at public sale, to the highest 
bidder, at the easterly front door of the City Hall, 
in the City of Detroit, Wayne County, Michigan, 
on the eleventh day of May, A. D. 1882, at ten 
e’clock in the forenoon of that day, the followia 
described real estate. to wit. Lots eleven an 
twelve of the subdivision of out-lot twenty-three 
of private claim 30, according to [the recorded 
plat thereof inliber 1 of plats, at pages 67 and 
289; also lots nineteen, twenty, twenty-one and 
twenty-two of the subdivision of out-lot eleven of 
private claim 30, according to the recorded plat 
thereof, in liber 2 of plats at page 20, all of 
the said above described lots being situate in the 
Township of Springweiis, Wayne County, Michigan 
Detroit, March 24th 1882. 

WM. A. THROOP, 
JNO. B. CORLISS, Attorney. Executor. 


POSITIVELY CURED 
60 that the i7wss can be en- 
tirely dispensed with, and 
life no longer imperiled by 


the rupture becoming strangulated. No knife, liga- 
ture, salve, or ‘rupture curative compound,’’ no 60- 
called “radical cure,” or “common sense truss,’? no 
patent or cruel mechanical appliance whatever are 
employed by Drs. LOGAN & CADY in treating and 
curing rupture. By arational, safe and almost pain- 
less method of treatment, Drs. LOGAN & OCADY 
guarantee a perfect cure. Persons may receive treat- 
ment and return home same day, and continue em- 
ployment while under treatment, if abdominal pres- 
sure be avoided. ‘Treatment applies to each sex and 
allages. A ee cure guaranteed. Why continue 
thetruss and suffer the many ailments that invariably 
follow the unnatural truss pressure upon the internal 
organs, when an absolute cure is in store for rs: 
Avoid these evils and obtain A PERFECT CURE by 
consulting Drs. LOGAN & CADY at their permanent 
offices, 20214 State Street, Chicago. References given 
at the offices. Hours, 9a.m.and4p.m. Letters of 
inquiry with stamp receive immediate attention. 
("Consultation and examination free. 
mrlé4eow26t-in 


Epilepsy, Spasms, etc, 
cured by a successful treat- 
ment. For Pamphlet with tes- 
timonials of permanent cures; 
address, DIR. ROSS, Rich- 


mond, Ind. A package of Medicine for trial sent free. 
mrild4eow4t 


COLD MEDAL AWARDED 
The Author. A new and great 
medicalwork, warrantedthebest 
and cheapest, indispensable to 
every man, entitled ‘The Sci- 
ence of Life or Seif-Preserva 
tion” boundinfinestFrenchmus- 











lin,embossed, fullgilt,300pp,con 
Py tains beautiful steel engravin 

125prescriptions, mre p 
sent by mail; illustrated sam- 
ple 6c, send now. Address Pea- 
body Medical Institute or Dr.W.H. PARKER, No 
Bulfinch st, Boston. on 


—THE MILD POWER CURES = 
YS’ 


UMPHR 


OMEOPATHIC—=—— 


SPECIFICS. 


In use 30 years.—Each number the special pre- 
scription of an eminent physician.—The only 
Simple, Safe and Sure Medicines for the people 























UIST PRINCIPAL NOS. CURES, PRICE. 
1. Fevers, Congestion, Inflamations,.... .25 
2. Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colie,:. 25 
3. Crying Colic, or Teething of Infants [25 
4, Diarrhea of Children or Adults...... .25 
5. Dysentary, Griping, Billious Colic,.. 25 
G. Cholera Morbus, Vomiting,.......... .25 
7. Coughs, Cold, Bronchitis,.......... eos se 
8. Neuralgia, Toothache, Faceache,.... .25 
9 endaches, Sick Headaches, Vertigo .25 
®. Dyspepsia, Billious Stomach,...... 5 
1. Suppressed or Painful Periods, 25 
2. Whites, too Profuse Periods,... 25 
8. Croup, Cough, Difficult thing,... .25 
4. Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Eruptions, .2 
5. Rheumatism, eumatic Pains,.. . .25 
16. Fever and Ague, Chill, Fever, Agues .50 
17. Piles, Blind or Bleeding,........ . 50 
9. Catarrh, acute or chronic; Influenza 50 
39. Whooping Cough, violent coughs,.. .50 
4. General! Debility, Physical Weakness.50 
Z ~ poe Dieane. palaveadddeeesncledeca 50 
ervous De ite ccakeeeducneasnanene : 
0. Urinary Weakness, Wetting the bed .5 
2. Disease of the Heart, Palpitation. 1. 








Sold by druggist: 
gle Vial, free of charge, on recei 
Send for Dr. Humphreys’ Book on 
(144 pases), also lilustrated Catalogue FREE. 
Address, Humphreys’ Homeopathic Med- 
icine Co., 109 Fulton Street, New York, 


Scribner's Lumber and Log Book. 


EARLY A MILLON SOLD. Most complete 
book of its kind ever published. Gives mea- 
surement of al} kinds of lumber, logs, and planks 
by Doyle’s Rule, cubical contents of square and 
round timber. ~tave and heading bolt tables, wages, 
rent, board, capacity of cisterns, cordwood tables 
interest, etc. Standard Book throughout United 
States “¢? ——. Ae bookseller for it, or 
one sent for 35 cents aid. 
wa G. W. FISHER, 

n22-4m Box 238 Rochester, N. Y, 











BARREL 
| — Head Linings, 
B 0 xX 0 S Butter Plates, 
Veneers, &c. 
1 SEND FOR 
And Baskets. | PRICE List. 
C. COLBY & C0., Benton Harber, Mich. 











f28eow4t 





_ ASK YOUR JEWELER FOR THE 


ANCASTER 
tects WATCH ‘x 


Sixteen (16) Grades. 
All Quick-Train Railroad Watches. 


28-136 
DYKE’S BEARD ELIXIR 
B ‘orces luxuriant Mustache, Whis- 
E 2 or hair on bald heads in 20 to io 
are > 30 days. Bae senate 
<< fe ee win prove it or forfeit S 
100. 00 rico pet Package with directions sealed and paid 25 cents, for 
se, stampecr silvers A, Ls SUITH & C0.» Sole Agt's, Palatine, Ile 
ja8leow13t 
4 Large Chromo Cards, no 2 alikewith name, 10c 


post paid, G.I REED& CO, Nassau, N. Y. 
ja31-26t-ju4-eow13t 


Lovely FRENCH CHROMO Cards with 
75 name on 10c. Chas. Kay, New Haven, Conn. 














| en CENTRAL RAILROAL 





Leave. A : 
Limited Fast Train......... $1:20P, mM, $1140". 
DOy EXpresS.errrersrveesesesere 9:35 4. M, *6:30 P, 
Mail (via Main & Air Line) *7:004.m. *6:50-. we 
Jackson Express... ...., *5:55P.M, *10:004, u 
Gd. Rapids & Kal. Ex.... *4:05 P.M, *11:50-4, wv 
(a) Evening Ex..........008 a8:00 P.M. *8:00 4, 
PMCHG- Tairetcsscicseiocsanies $9:50P.m. $3:35 4, 
Grand Rapids and Muskegon. 

Fast Expr +11:40P,.m, 
Day =. - 95 *620P M 
Pacific Ex -. 49-50P.m. *8:00 a.m 
Express. "4:05 P.M. *11:50 4, 





DETROIT AND BAY CITY DIVISION. 


Bay City & Saginaw Ex..... *9.25am *1125a 
Bay City & Saginaw £x....... *5,00 pm *9,65 p = 


Pp 411.00 pm *7,10am 
one excepted. {Daily. (a) Saturdays ex- 


cepted. 
e o, &. RUGGLES, 
ener: assenger A, 
Ticket offices 154 Jefferson Aven phy 
foot of Third St. Trains run by Chioago time. 


AKE SHORKE & MIO iA 
L SOUTHERN RAILROAD. ne 


Depot Feot of Brush Street, 


Trains run by Detroit time. On and at 
Sunday Dec. 16, trains will arrive and ‘iapen 
28 follows: 











Leave Arrty 
Buffalo &Cincinnati Ex. 7:40 a.m. 1:30 Pp, n 
Chicago Express......... 0a. M. = 7:10e. mM, 
Adrian, Cleveland and 
Buffalo — Re eisivcas 3:00P. mM. 8315 * 
Fayette, Chicago and 
cinnati Express.... 6:40 ** 10:504,¥, 


The 10:50 4. M. andthe 7:10 Pp. M. trains arrive 
and 6:40 ©. M. and the 9;20 trains depart from 
Brush Street depot; the other trains will ar 
rive and depart from the Third Street Depot. 


(Axapa SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 








Depot foot of Third street, Detroit time, 


BUFFALO —~ 
le Arri 
Atlantic Express............ * 4; rem *9:40 Dam. 
Fast Day Express....e.....*12:00 noon. *4:35 p,m. 
Lightning Express....... -*11:25 p,m, *9:10°a, m, 
TOLEDO TRAINS, 

Cin’t, Cleve, and Col’s...... + 7:40 a, m, *1:10 a, m, 

d d do --* 3:00 p.m. *1:30p. m, 


G) ts) ; 
Toledo & Cincinnati Exp.., *8:00 p,m. +8:15 p, 
Grosse Isle Acoemmodera: +5:00 > m, 19:00 > i 
All Buffalo trains: run to and from Grosse Isle 
and Amherstburg. 
Ps, Rig nor pen. 
eepers to Rochester, and parlor car 
to New York and Beston. uitelaeeienenaaes 
Ticket offices, 154 Jefferson ave. and at Bepot. 
W.H. HURLBURT, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 


LINT & PERE MARQUETTE RAIL- 
FE way 








Depot Foot of Third Street. Ticket office 
154 Jefierson Avenue and in Depot. 


All Trains run on Detroit Time. 


; , Arrive, Depart, 
Bay City & Saginaw Mail.. *11:40am 9:46am 
Bay City & Ludington Exp *4:15pm  *12:08n'n 
Bay City & Saginaw Exp . *10:30pm %5:15pm 
Bay City & Ludington Exp 13:30am *11:55pm 


Sleeping Car on Night and Parlor Car 
on Day Trains. 
*Daily except Sundays 
C. A. WARREN, P. & T, Agt, 
— AND HAVEN AND MIE 
| [CE RAILWAY. 
Oete der 16, 1881. 
_, Lrains leave an@ acrive at Brush stroet dopot 
Detroit time, asfollews: 
—— as ‘0 , 
press, at 7:30 4. M. Saginaw and Bay Cit 

Mail, at 11:00 a. m., ‘vena Rapids, Grand 
Haven, and Milwaukeo we 

Grand Rapids Express,6-0¥ P.M. 

Night Express at 10:45 P. um. for Grand Rapids, 
and Grand Haven. Sleeping Car attached. 
Trains Arrive— 

Through Mail, 5:20 Pp. M. 

Detroit Express, 12:15 P. M@ 

Night «xpress. 10:30 P. M. 

Holly Express, 8:00 a. mM. 

T. TANDY, Gen’! Pass. Agt., Detroit. 


Fort Wayne& Jackson R.R 
THE SHORT LINE 


For all points South, Southeast and Southwest,i 2 
cludin pre ag Baltimore, Washington, Ctn- 
cinnati, Louisville, Indianapolis and St. Louis, 

















Commeneing Monday, Dec. 16th, 188], trains 





will ieave as follows: 
Sourn. EXPRESS. EXPRESS. ACCOM, 
Ly. Bay City... 5 25p.m. 7008 m, ...... 
Saginaw.... 6 30 7 58 © occ ceccecese 
Lansing.... 9 25 10 2% S00. secceses « 
G’d Rapids.10 20 5 40 11 50 aw 
Detroit .... 9 50 7 00 405 p.m. 
Ann Arbor,.11 17 8 40 5 22 
Jackson... 7 153,m, 12 00m. 7 00.0. m. 
Az. Fort Wayne.11 15 4 20p. m 9 30%a, ma. 
NORTH. EXPRESS. EXPRESS. ACCOM. 
Lv. Fort Wayne.11 45a.m, 500p.m. 100 a.m, 
Ar. AuburnJc..12 45 p.m. 6 00 3 00 
Jackson...... 340p.m, 92pm 92% a.m, 
ApwvArpor. 5 0G nce ccccaes 10 34 
Detroit..... 6 30 11 40 11 50 
G’d Rapids.10 30 720a,m. 430p.m., 
Lansing.... 5 35 a A ree 
Saginaw... 8 25 MCG... seveineeadac 


except Sunday. Accommodatio 
aterloo on Mondays, not Sudnays 
H. BROMLEY, 
M. D. WOODFORD, Gen’l Fr’t & Pas’r Agt 
General Superintendent. 


All trains dail 
south from 





Qee"*F HILLSDALE & SOUTH: 
WESTERN RAILROAD 





To take effect May 23, 188i. 


TRAINS a 





v’g Exp. Accom, 
Detroit..ccccocssecccccessesseces 6.55 P.M, 7.00 A.M 
YPStlantl .... ...-escececeees 7.15 P.M. 8,30 a.m 
RUMI Catcaccse-) see tees Pe 9.00 * 
Bridgowator.......ssseeee 788 9,17 
Manchester.~........20+ woaeé Gale 9,35 
I hes ccenncnnnves ~ 8.47 «16808 
orth Adams...... ......6- 9.32 * 11.00 §, 
i Rr thus tue “*. IL < 
BANKER. c00 000 ccsccecgeccceeAeu * 1.10 
TRAINS EASTWARD. 
Detroit Exp. Accom 
Bankers....... .. 7 2.30 P. in 
Hillsdale } 555°" iso 
North Adams.. 3.16 “ 
BOOMS Mcscctenccccecssaccce 3.58 “ 
Manchester..ccocreess.+sceceeee 9. 4.24 % 
Bridgewater........ beng ee i 4.40 “ 
BOTs sé arseie. cecceccesseccclle 4.55 * 


Y pailantl occ ccccre.cecescceel0.40 ** 5.20 

DeOtTOlt. ..... socccee cecceseceress 11,00 ** 6,30 * 

Trains are run by Chicago time. All traing 

run daily, except Sundays. 

WM. F, PARKER, Supt. 
Ypsilanti, Mich 


ee WESTERN RAILWAY. 
“ Depots toot of Third Street and foot of Brus 


treet, , 
ne Office, 151 Jefferson Avenue, and at the de- 
pots, 





Atlantic Express...... ps 200 p, m, 
Day Express............ * 8:35a,m, * 6:30p, m, 
Detroit and Buffalo 

TORS... .ccrssseevere, 712:45 n00n 8 86 * -7:00 a, m, 
New York ress......* 7:00p.m. ¢ 9:45, m, 
Limited Fast reas. $11: Dp. 


+ Except Monday *Sundays excepted + Daily. 
Through sleeping cars on all night tr2iDg, and 
Parlor cars on day trains, 
The only road east ranning Dining Cars. 
WM. ROBINSON, | 
Western Passenger Agent, Detroit. 
WM. EDGAR, Gen. Pass’r Agent, Hamilton, 





—o St. LOUIS & PACIFIC R. RB 
Depot foot of Brush Street. 


Trains ran on Chicago time, i 
: Leave. Arrive, 
Wail AAR. 665i 6 cece 6.45 a, m. 7.45p nm 
St.Louis Express.... 2.35 p.m. 12.10 p. m. 
«@™ Trains leave Third Street depot, via Toledo 
Detroit time: 7.40a.m.; *3.00p. m.; 48.05 p, m. 
*Daily. ; 
a Ticket offices, 167 Jefferson Avenneand at both 
epots. 
ae W. H. UNDERWOOD, City Ticket Agent. 
FRANK E. SNOW, General Agent. 











a week in your own town. Terms and $65 outfit 
$6Ortes. Address H, Hattett &Co., Portland, Me 





WEEK. $12 a day at homeeasily made. Costly 
$12 phar Do Address Truz & Co, Augusta, Me, 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER 
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In the case of the commonwealth of Penn- 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. NEW ADVERTISEMENTS 











jvania against the Standard Oil company, 
orarrears' of taxes, the court has decided that 
the commonwealth is entitled to receive from 
the defendants $318,214 for taxes, and pen- 
alties to the amount of $1,456 55. Judgment 
for that sum and interest thereon from April 
90,1882, Was ordered entered. 


mas J. Carey, of the united working- 
— league, has challenged Henry Ward 
Beecher to a public discussion of the Chinese 
question. Henry says we need the Chinese 
Hecause, as he expressed it, a “German will 
thrive on what an American wastes, a Jew on 
what a German throws away, and a Chinaman 
on what 8 Jew leaves.”? Some of those sharp 
Crinamen may offer to fill Plymouth Church 
\\pit for one-tenth of the salary Henry gets, 
sad if it is cheapness that rules the congre- 


gation might accept. 





Foreign. 


The imports of the United Kingdom {n- 
creased $5,000,000, and the exports increased 
$10,000,000 in March. 


The Italian government is considering a 
scheme for a submarine tunnel, to connect 
Sicily to the mainland and to cost about $13,- 
000,000. 

S'x of the Americans in jail in Ireland have 
been released,not because they were American 
citizens, say the authorities, but on general 
principles. Four remain in prison. 


Tae govenments of Spain and France have 
concluded a commercial treaty, and the work- 
ing nen and tradesmen are holding meetings 
turough Spain to denounce it. They have 
pecamie 80 Violent that troops have been or- 
dered out. The treaty, they claim, will be 
ruinous to various Spanish industries. 


Tue Russian secret police have warned the 
government of a plot of the Nihilists for ex- 
tensive outrages and massacre at Moscow on 
the occasion of the proposed coronation, and 
have recommended it to take place elsewhere, 
at another date. It is helieved that the re- 
cent reports that the Nihilists were quieting 
down were delusive, and that the state of 
affairs is now more dangerous than ever. 


ir Charles Dilke and Mr. Chamberlain are 
said to be about to resign from Gladstone’s 
cabinet because be “‘coerces’? too much in 
[reland. On the other hand,the London Daily 
News Geelares that the coercion act has not 
been a sufficient protection aga‘nst crime, and 
that the goversment must strike harder than 
pefore, but with better aim. Gladstone must 
be having a happy time of it. 














Because it adds to Personal Beauty by restor- 
ing color and luster to gray or faded hair, and 
is beneficial to the scalp, is why Parker’s Hair 
Balsam » such a popular dressing. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, 
he great medicine for the cure of all female 
complaints, is the greatest strengthener of 
the back, stomach, nerves, kidneys, urinary 
and genital organs of man or woman ever 
known. Send for circulars to Lydia E. Pink- 
ham, Lynn, Mass. 











NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOREST EVERGREENS. 


er 1.000 per 5,000 per 10,000 
Pere 00 > $8'00 $15 00 








Arbor Vite.... 
Hemlock 
Balsam Fir ... sss. 





ddress, 


has. W. UECKE, 


11-2t Seymour, Ont , Co., Wis, 


PUBLIC SALE 


eT) ee 


SHORTHORNS! 


The Subscriber will offer for sale about 


Q) READ OF VALUABLE SHORTRORM, 


Comprising Bulls, Cows and Heifers of good 
families, in the Village of 


HOWELL, Livingston Co., MICH., 


— ON — 


APRIL 19th, 1882. 











Owing to the pressure of other business I 
have decided to sell my entire herd, with the 
exception of two or three animals, Every 
animal offered will be sold without reserve, 
and the sale will positively take place on day 
announced. 

For particulars send for Catalogues, which 
will be ready about April 1st. 


THOMAS BIRKETT, 


Base Lake, Mich. 
FRANCIS GRAHAM, AUCTIONEER. 


NEW PROCESS 


LINSEED MEAL. 


Guaranteed 
10 Per cent lessin Price 


25 Per cent greater in Value. 
than oil cake, 


Perfectly harmless; absolutely pure. 
of the pudding is in the eating of it.” 
Send for circular and prices to 


CHICAGO LINSEED OIL C0., 


Office No 1 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, il 


J.W. JINNETTE & CO. 
118 South Water St, Chicago, tl, 


es 
Produce Commission 
MERCHANTS, 
Make a speciality of MICHIGAN FRUITS, 
Onions, P tatoes, and fine Dairy Products. Refer- 
ence: Hide and Leather National Bank, Chicago. 
m14 eow8t 





“The proof 


£21-8t 











OVER 


Half Million 
ACRES. 









For Sale by the 
lowa B. B. Land Co..! 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


CHILLED PLOWS 


Onr Chilled Plows have the Best Jointer and the 
Best Wheel made. For Good Work, Light Draft, 
Thorongh Scouring and Economical Use are with- 
outa rival. Call on our agents er address 


THREE RIVERS PLOW CO., 
THREE RIVERS, MICH. 
mr?7-4m 











BUY ‘THE BEST. 
THE STODDARD CHURN. 


The most popular 
churn on tne Lm omer 
No floate or dashers in- 
side. The cover re- 
moved in an instant, 
and replaced as quickly 
cork packing that nev’r 
leaks. The highest 

R 


phia, 1880, at the larg- 
est exhibition of Dairy 
Apparatus ever made 
in this coantry, after 
&n actual test with the 
leading Churns mantu- 
factured. HIGHEST 
AWARDS at the lead- 
ing fairs in1881. E1ieut 












70: 








1,500 in 1871. -- 96,000 in 1881. 


Thesé figures, showing the number of Plows sold by us in each of the years 
named, give in brief the marvellous history of 


THE OLIVER CHILLED PLOW! 22-202: 
|Brilliant Success 





TO THE FARMERS OF MICHIGAN :—(A body of men who are recognized as having no 
superiors,) we publicly admit that they contributed largely towards bringing this now famous implement 
into favor with thinking farmers in nearly every State in the Union, by the example they set, when a 
friendless stranger, they were among the first to welcome it to their farms. 
tion to them to know that an eastern commercial journal of recent date estimates that the introduction 
of Chilled Metal into the manufacture of plows which they did so much to encourage has already saved 
to the farmers of America SLY MILLION OF DOLLARS. We would now say to them that with 
nearly a million dollars invested in the business; self interest alone would compel us to follow 
the policy which has guided us in the past, in making each year a better plow than the year before, 
sparing no cost or trouble, to keep the Oliver Chilled Plow in the position*it now occupies at the 


Head of the Plow Trade of the World! 


Hence, we shall make for the trade of 1882 ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND PLows, which we offer to the 
farmers of the country with the assurance that in sterling value and merit they have no rivals 


We are also Sole Manufacturers of 


== THE “CASADAY ” 


. Sulky Plow 


A revolution in the art of plow-making. Has 
no Landside! Carries every pound of side and bot- 
tom pressure on its wheels! 
its own furrow! 
lifting out! Rides over buried ston s without dis- 
turbing the truck! 
ground! and accomplishes other results not possible 
to any other plow on wheels. 

Address, for Circulars, Terms, etc., 


Oliver Chilled Plow Works, 


Indianapolis, Ind. St. Louis, Mo. 
Mansfield, 0. Kansas City, Mo. 
Harrisburg, Penn. Vedar Rapids, Iowa 


Baltimore, Md. 
Dallas, Texas. 


It may be of some satisfac- 


EXCEEDINGLY SATISFACTORY 
CLOTHING HOUSE 


Many were the predictions made about us. 
Some gave us alife of three or four months. 


OUR FIRST YEAR'S BUSINESS !! 


Now, we don’t believe in standing still, and have made preparations for doing a 


WHY SHOULD WE NOT? 


We have the most commodious and best lighted clothing store in the city or State, 
we thoroughly urde:stand our business, we have the best staff of salesmen, our 


is superior to any other in Detroit. 


It Will Pay You to Come Many Miles to 


DIRECTORY. 


— OF — 


Michigan Breeders, 











A. year ago we opened our LARGE AND MAGNIFICENT 


Ww, GRAHAM, Rochester, Oakland Co 
for prices. 





CATTLE.—Shorthorns. 





Write 
fifty 


Cattle for sale, either bulls or cows. 








In the Detroit Opera House Building. 


Some said we could not succeed, 
Others seemed to think we would 


do a moderate business, But no one predicted for us the 


THAT HAS CROWNED 





much larger business this year. 


TP CKOTAING, HINTS) CUS, 


AND GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS. 


Better than all these, our prices are so low 
that they attract universal attention. 


Trade With Us. 


J. L. HUDSON, Clothier, 


Detroit Opera House Building. 





EORGE W. STUART, G Gene- 
see Co, Mich, bre der of ‘‘acmmneele ” ahert- 


horn Cattle, Registered Merino Sheee , and J 


Swine. Correspondence solici 


Cc. WIXOM, W 
*, Shorthorns, ‘Rose of § 


n 
jal?-1 





Mich., 


Rose of Sh elen, 
and Aylesby families, Stock for eal. lay aan 
pondence will receive prompt attention, jal?-Sm* 





M. BALL, Hamburg, Livin reed- 
er of Shorthorns. incipa families Ea 
pe — —_ —_ Young 1 ary; aleo breeder 
ughbr Poland- 
China Swine. on ee we 


M. & ALEX. McPHERSON, Breed 
Shorthorn Cattle of the most valuable — 
lies, Howell, Mich. Waterloos, Darliegtons, Oxford 
Vanquiehes, Young PhyHises, Strawberrys. Stock 
for sale; prices reasonable. Also Cotswold Sheep. 


HOS. BIRKETT, Breeder of Shorthorn Cat- 
tle, Base Lake, Washtenaw County Michigan. 
—_ a and cows for sale. Correspondence 


LESSITER, Jersey, Oakland County, Mieh, 
- Breeder of Shorthorn Catt r 
Southdown Sheep. Stock for «Ay aan 


RED. A. BEARD, “Clyde Valley Herd, 
Atkins, St. Clair Co., Mich.. breeder of Short 
50 yam Stock for sale. Cor 4 


Pb ae McKAY, Romeo, Macomb County, Mich. 
Breeder of Shorth 
nay heed orn Cattle. Young bulls and 


L. GEDDES, Ypsilanti, breed jhert- 
horns. Gen Custer 3d at the fond of Ren 
Young stock for sale at reasonable prices, 


E. FISK & SON, Johnsto Barry County, 
J + breeders of Shorthorn Cattle, Revistered Amer 
ican Merino Sheep, Poland China ana J ersey Red 
pigs and Plymouth Rock Chickens. P O — 
C 


houn (‘ounty, Mich. 

N A.CLAPP, Wixom, Oakland Co., breeder of 
® Shorthorn cattle and Be: W 

for sale. Write for prices, a 


M. SOUTHWORTH, Allen, Hill 

T breeder of shorthorn Cattle. You mae 
Whit: Rose and (ilustrious families, both sexes, 
for sale, Also registered American Merinos, Choice 
lot of ewes and fifty rams for sale, mr21-tf 
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Guages the width of 
Turns square corners without 


Works in the hardest, dryest 


SOUTH BEND, IND., 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Rochester, N. Y. 








HEADQUARTERS 


.: FOR - 


CARPETS 


All Kinds & Styles, | 
From 20c per Yard Upward 


IBbUI k KET CHU, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


1, 143 & 145 Woodward Ave, 
CHAMPION GRAIN DRILL 


Fertilizer Attachment, Spring Hoes or Corn Planter. 
Force Feed Grass Seeder. 


Every Fertilizer Drill warranted to sow easily 
evenly and accurately any of the various kinds of 


Phosphates or Gnano Wet or Dry. 


The only Grain Drill having a Special 
Device for Planting Corn for the Crop, 


Z next =. 
y ib \7 | 
OIA Pl regu ay 
PUP i nls ; y \ 
: RAIN DRILL inthe market can perform £0 
ic pod @ variety ot work, Many thousends in use, 
. ge" Send for DESURIPTIVE PAMPHLET to 


JOHNSON, CERE & TRUMAN, 81 © 83 M-rwin 8t., Cleveland, Ohio, 


- CHANDLER; J M. 
STOCK AUCTIONEER. |* “=: i 


FRANCIS GRAHAM | SUFFOLK AND ESSEX SWINE. 
Th hbred Stock and general auctioneer. Office 


oroug’ 
4 st srsege ch ae — ; oy Qe 
roughout the ie. e 8 igrees 
and breeding. wi pi 


HITCHCOCK’S 
Patent Spring-Tooth Hay Tedder. 


Simple. Light and Durable. Adjusts itself to any 
surface, and passes over all obstructions without 








ie w=? 


-@* 


{ Aw 























damtge Does its work perfectly. Address LYONS 








M’FG. CO., Lyons, Ionia Co., Mich. m28-3m 


one teaspoo on - Sol SUHNGON & OC 
eight letter stamps. I. 8, J SON & O00. 
| is. its m formerly Bangor Me. "i 


Will be mailed ree to all applicants, and t without 
ordering it. It contains five colored plates, 600 ereravinge 
about 200 s, and full descriptions, prices and directions for 
lanting 1500 varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Plants, 
Fruit Trees, etc. Invaluable toall. Send for it. Address, 


_ D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


F 
/ i WHITE 
RUSSIAN WHITE 
Gardy, prolific, 
60c. ¢ Sibs., postpaid, $1.00 
be. by freight or express 2 Orepal "$1353 
ewb 


















no 
Ags 


id AC! trae 
Fae rere ior cicular’ Adiresae e 
D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich 


COUNTRY! 
ESENTONT 


Gry.on 
jAceia 





» §. PENNOCK & SONS’ CO., 
Kennett Square, Pa., and Fort Wayne, Ind, 
fl4-zm 


Wasepi Poultry Yards. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS ONLY. 


Our breeding yards have carefally 
mated birds from tke best blood in 
oon % thee range and 

ea w ve you good 
chicks. E; Bs carefully packed 

py and ship y American, Adams 
or U. 8S. Express on receipt of — One setting 
$2.40 or three settings $600. Send in registered 
letter, C. W. BARNARD, Wevepl, St. Jo. Co., Mich 

< ip 


BEST WHEAT 


AND GRAZING LANDS _——" ON 
we Northern Pacific R.R. 


iw MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ann MONTANA. 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN 1881 


Low PRICES ; LONG TIME; REBATE FOR IMPROVE- 
MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
FOR FULL INFORMATION, AODRESS 
R. M. NEWPORT, Gen. Lano Acr. 
MENTION THIS PAPER. Sr. PAUL. MINN. 


Fertilizing Salt by the Carload. 


White Russian Oats, 


Garden Drills, Se d Potatoes,Grass and Clover, and 
all kinds of Vegetable Seeds, New Home Sewing 
Machines, Rogers Plated Ware, Etc., Etc. : 

















GEO. W. HILL, 


Seed avd Commission Merchant, and 
General Merchandise Broker, 


FARMERS OF MICHIGAN! 


It is for your individual interests to have the capital 
invested in your farms made to produce nearly 
double the amount you have been receiving 


for the last few years. 
To enable you to do this we call your attention to the use of 


L. L. Crocker’s Buffalo Honest Fertilizer.. 


It is the most reliable and satisfactory; and now largely used by the 
farmers of OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA, NEW YORK, VERMONT 
MARYLAND and other States. Thousands ot testimonials of its 
worth and —— success have been furnished by those using it. It 
has neverfailed to do what it promises. 

If you have no agent in your town or vicinity, send for circular 
and information‘to the proprietor, 60 Pearl St., Buffalo, New York. 


L. L. CROCKER. 








E. BOYDEN, Delhi Mills, Washtenaw 
. Breeder of Shorthorss awd Merino Shen 
Young stock for sale. Correspondence solicited, 








Jerseys. 


J. G DEAN, Oaklawn He Hanover, 
. Mich. Stock of the Alphea cnn tila 
— ba ie. a. -- in the American Jersey 

e u . 
poo ab eve ces very reasonable for 











Holsteins. 


| ene; & SEELEYS, importers and - 
ers of Holstein Cattle, Post office: North 
Farmington, Mich. R. R. Station, Pontiac, Mieh, 
Correspondence s>licited. di3-Sm. 


K. SEXTON, Howell, importer and 
W. er of Thoroughbred Holetain Cattle, ‘Stock 
oikly 








farm three miles sonth. 





A UNDERWOOD, Addison, Mich. Breeder 
e and dealer in Helstein cattle. Stock 
Sale. Correspondence solicited. _ _ 








Galloways. 


B. CARUSS, Essex, Clinten Co., Mi ‘ 
R. St. Johns P.O. Breeder of Galloway Galt 
American Merino Sheep and Essex Hogs. Corrr--- 
pondence solicited. 














MICHIGAN CARBON ‘WORKS, 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


HOMESTEAD SUPERPHOSPHATE, 
HOMESTEAD TOBACCO GROWER, 


Made from Pure Acid, Blood, Meat, Bone Black and Potash. 


HOMESTEAD RAW BONE MEAL. 


Our works are among the most complete and extensive in the country, and have every appliance to 
enable us to furnish Standard Fertilizers at the lowest price. Our machinery is of modern and improv- 
ed construction, and our goods are made under the guidance of an able chemist, who inspects every lot 
before being placed on the market. As manufacturers of animal charcoal, we have at our hands the 
most valuable material used in making fertilizers— viz; Bone Black Dast. (Chis fertilizing substance 
contains eighty per cent of phosphate of lime, against fifty-five per cent contained in raw bones, and its 
well-known value commands so high a = in the European markets that but very few manufacturers 
of fertilizers in this country useit. Although the Homestead fertilizer costs us more to manufacture 
than if prepared of the materials generally used we shall continue its present high standard and place on 
the market a genuine pure Bore Black Phosphate. ; 
I, James D. Perry, residing and cuitivating a farm in the town of Redford, County of Wayne, State 
of Michigan, and competing for the special premiums offered by the Michigan Carbon Works, being 
duly sworn, deposes and say@: that on the tenth day of September. 1880, I carefully measured and sur- 
veyed four oe poy Fee on the farm of James D. Perry, town of Redford, County of Wayne, State of 
Michigan, and that I divided the plat in two «qual parts, each part containing one 82-100 acres, and that 
the whole three 64-100 acres was put into wheat, at the rate of 144 bushels per acre; that on one plat of 
one 82-100 acres, 400 pounds of Homestead Super; hosphare was drilled in at the same time as the 
wheat with a fertilizer drill; that on tue fifteenth day of July 1881, the four acres were reaped, the 

roduct of each plat being carefully kept by itself, and that on the eleventh day of August 1881, the two 
Tots were threshed out and that the two acres with p ospha e yieided: No. of bushels, 46%; weieht of 
grain, 2,775 ibs; we'ght of straw, 4,577 lb; average per acre, of gaia 25 41-100 bus: els, of straw 2,514 
81-100 lbs, That the two acres without Phosphate y elded: No, of bushes, 2447-100: weight of erain 
1,468 lbs; weight of straw 3,100 lbs: average per acre, of grain 13 41-000 bushe's, of straw 1,708 79-100 Ibs. 
Increase in favor of ony oe ig —— sy of re ——- Ms 9 es pg huodtedths (11.97) 
‘pushels; weight of straw -100 weight of grain, thirteen hundred and seven ( 8. 

deta _— GAMuS D, PERRY. 


MicnHicaAN CARBON Works. Menprna, Orleans Co., N. Y., Aug. 7, 1879 
Gentlemen—Enclosed please find a photograph of some barley. This ba:ley was grown on A. H. Poler’s 
farm, four miles south of Medina, Orleans County, N. ¥Y. I made a frame four feet square and set it in 
the standing grain on the day of its being cut. I then cut and gathered a1 that 4 within the frame 
of each, where there was phosphate and where there was no phosphate. [let it lay in the sun one day 
to cure, and theny weighed euch bundle as you see it on the a The phosphate was put down 
with the seed with a fertilizing drill,the teeth being six inches — These bundles were cut side by side 
only six inches apart. The one on the left of the i. ad no phosphate, and weighed twelve 
ounces; the one on the right had one hundred and forty ponnds of the Homeste-d Superphosphate to 
theacre, and weighed two pounds and fourteen ounces to the four feet equare. This is correct. 

A. H. Poler also experimented on corn, potatoes and winter wheat, with as good results on each as 
on his barley. Of course he has not harvested his corn, but it stands sixteen inches st than the 
rest of the corn, and earing one-half better. Yours respectfully, GEO. W. POLER. 


Actual Result at our Seed Farm on Lettuce Seed. 
d produced............ 583 lbs per acre 116 lbs of Lettuce Seed, at $1 25.......... $145 60 
serene pi, ee 487 * Pee 560 lbs of Homestead, at $40 per ton..... 11 20 
Difference in favor of Homestead 116 “ - Actual profit per acre.......-......+. $133 80 


ing tall reports of results, and all particalarsin regard tours 
*% f irculars, giving full re 8 of results, and all particulars in reg use. 
: ne oe — no authorized agent we will send sample barrels of 200 lbs Homestead 


Superphosphate on receipt of $4; Homestead Tobacco Grower, $6. 


ODORLESS FLORALIS. 


Prepared Expressly for Lawns, Flower Gardens, Pot and House Plants, 


IONS.—Use three tablespoonfuls of the manure to a gallon of water. Steep twelve hours 
ng 3. and keep well stirred while being applied. Do not apply oftener than once in two weeks, 


Box containing 10 1D8........ ccccccscccccccecscceee wacteteseecavedccdedees $1 00 
Prices, . 2 pg Ee sicieel sca aewicae Weeeceds audslaieaaicdcelenecseceseveccoes reo 
. i Br ssecmscs ices os 00 9 6 seco ceciestce. 00cceus ecceceee ee 
Sent anywhere in the United States or Canada by express or freight, on receipt of cash orders. 
Good Agents Wanted in Every Town. . 





THE PATENT DUPLER INVECTOR, 


The Best Boiler Feeder Known. 


Always Reliable. Requires no 
adjustment. 4 
ill take water under Pressure 
Will lift Water 25 feet. 
Will start when Injector is het. 
Less liable to get out of order 
than a pump. 
Easier managed than any Inject- 
or known. 
Manufactured and For Sale by 


JAMES JENKS, 


y k Dealer in all kinds of Machinery, 
= - 16 & 18 ATWATER St., DETROT. 


A.J. MURPHY.|SHORTHORNS 


Breeder of Pure-bred Recorded Poland China swine 
Plainwell or Silver Creek, Michigan, My breed: For Sale. 
heifers, calves and cows. Choice niin 





BNYOW/ IMD 














ing 
stock are all from the herds of Levi Arnold, Plain- 
well, and C. W. Jones, Richlahd, Pigs areail first 
class, sired «AY S., of Riverside and Arnold’s 
said bia to Levi Arnold. fron whoes I purchasod 
80) Vv old, from whom I purchae B. J. BID 
him. Correspondence will receive prompt at- — ben a 
tention and all information cheerfully given. apts 
a tr , *4 a n 
MMMM Geein) | MERINO SHEEP. 
T have for sale at reasonable prices a choice lot 
eee BE of Merino Rams, one year old.’ Bred from regis- 
Bah tered stock. Anyone wishing to purchase is in- 
CSE | vited to compare sheep aud prices before purchase- 
ing anywhere else. 
mae-6w JOHN GAMBLE, Milford, Mich. 


DRY OR WINDY 
R.- 
) ACTION) 


= 





Can now a fortune, Out 
fit worth eB10 free. Address 





SO Woodbridge St., W., Detroit. 
£28-3m 





Herefords. 
ROOK FARM HEREFORDS. David 
) Clark, Proprietor, Lapeer. Co: 
Solicited. o+ly 








HORSES. 


A. Z. BLODGETT, 


WAUKEGAN, ILL., Importer and breeder of 
CLYDESDALE HORSES, 
Stock forsale. Send for catalogue. d30-6m., 


W. STARKEY, Fow'erville, breeder and 
¢ importer of thoroughbred horses Fine tret- 
ting stock always on hand and for sale, 0%-ly 

















SHEEP,.—Merinos. 


C M, FELLOWS, Manchester, Washtenaw Ce. 
-, [keep on hand at all times a good stock of 
Registered merino sheep of my own breeding 
selection in Vermont. Stock always forsale. 


W. & O. BARNES, Byron, Shiawassee Ca, 
Breeders of Registered Merino Sheep and Po- 
iand-( hiua Swine, Achoice lot of young stock for 
sale at reasonaole priees. Correspondence 











Dr & THOMPSON, Grand Blanc, Mich 
Breeders of Registered Merinos of Atwood 
stock, descendants of most noted families of fine 
bred animals, Size, form and density of fleeces 
specialty. 


RED C. WOOD, Saline Mich. Breeder of 
a1 Registered Merino Sheep. Young Stock For 
e 








ILL N. ADAMS, breeder of and dealer im 

Registered Merino Sheep. A choice lot of 
Rams for sale. Correspondence solicited. Resi- 
Gence in Blackman; P, O., Jackson, Mich. 





8S. BAMBER, Highland, Michigan, Oakland 
« Co., breeder of Rezistered Merinos, bred from. 
the best flocks in Vermont. Also high grades. 
Ewes and rams for sale at fair prices. 


A A. WOOD, Saline, Mich., breeder of them 
oughbred Merino Sneep. A large stock com- 
tantly on hand, jai?-tf 


EVARTS SMITH, Ypsilanti, b: eeder of thor- 
* oughbred Merine She: p,registered in Vermont 
Register. Rams and ewes for sale of my own breed- 
ing, together with recent selections from some of 
the best flocks in Vt. Examine before purchasing 
elsewhere, ja31-im 


ICKEY BROS. & SHULTZ, Coldwater, 
breeders of Registered Merino Sheep. Y¥ 
stock forsale. Correspondence solicited jatiye 


AN GIESON BROS., “lin breeders of 
thoroughbred American Merino Sheep. Stoci 
for sale at reasonable prices. 9814 


Long-Wools. 


OHN A. McDONALD, Horton, Mich,, breed 
er of Cotswold and Leicesters. Bucks and ewea 
for sale, 011-8m* 


HOGS.—Berkshires & Suffolks. 


LTING HASBROUCK, Marshall, breed- 
er of pure brei registered Berkshires. A few 
sows in pig for sale, also three Yorkshire boars. 
W. TUBBS, Delhi Mills, Warhtenaw Co., 
e Mich., Breeder of pure Suffolk Swine. 
Choice Stock for sale. 


¥F.VICKERY,Charlotte, Eaton County Mich. 
reeder of Pure Berkshire and Suffolk Swine 
Choloe stock for sale at all times. Send for Cirea- 

















—. 


























N. DELINE, Plymouth, Indiana, breeder and, 

. Shipper of —— Berkshire and Poland 
China a doe also Plymouth Rocks and Browm 
Leghorn Fowls. Eggs $1 per 18. Write for prices, 








Chester Whites. 


A SEARING, Lyons, Mich., breeder and 

. shipper of improved Cnester-White Swine, 
combining early maturity and immense size; alee 
Shorthorn cattle. Correspondence sol.cited. 2i-dm* 


Shortvorns For Sale 


I offer for sale at low prices two Shorthorn buliz; 
having no further use foreither. Gloster of Ar- 
mada was sired by Gloster of Ing 














FRANKLIN WELLS, 


a42t Constantine, Mick. 


HORTHORNS FOR SALES. — Fromthe 
S coat aera ia 
a) 
eet ase 


for milking and beef 
825-tf D. M. taL, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

















RIDEOUT & CO 
10 Barclay St. New York 


YPSILANTI, MICH 


$5 t0 $20 waseesstoox & Cos Portlannd.We 











THE MICHIGAN FARMER 


APRIL 11, 1882, 
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‘Poetry. 


THE SIGNET OF FATE. 











Many lovers have come to her, 
Riding up to her wicket gate: 

one of them made her puises stir— 
None of them wore the signet of Fate. 


Peasant and noble have stopped to woo 
‘The royal in beauty, the pure in birth; 
Allin vain did they come to sue, 
None of them in her eyes had worth. 


‘Not tho’ they wore the purple of kings, 

Not though they bore the palms of fame— 
Genius or peddlar—she heeded not; 

Each went by the path he came. 


“Many lovers have rode away 
Over the hills with breakiug heart. 
‘Never one of them touched her lips, 
None of them made her pulses start. 


Wow ehe stands in the sunset bright, 
Sweet meuth eager andeyes ag'ow; 

Who is this riding across the light 
Of the red sunset, quiet and slow? 


‘He pauses sharp by the wicket gate; 

Her white lids droop and her heart beats fast, 
‘He itis with the signet of Fate, 

Hfe it is who comes late and last. 


Who can tell why his calm deep eycs 
Hold all the glory of life for her? 

Who can tell why his tender veice 
Make each one of her pulses stir? 


Not even the maid in her dream of bliss, 
Standing there in the sunset late! 
Only she lifts her face for his kiss— 
- Fle alone wears the signet of Fate. 
—Fanny Driscoll. 





AN APRIL SONG. 





_A little brown bird on a hawthorn-tree 
Sat singing beside his nest; 
And a maid came tipping over the lea, 
And sweet was the maid to hear and see, 
With violets at her breast. 
And thus she sang, with a smile and sigh ; 
“The rain falls swift and white, 
. “Zhe sun shines warm and bright, 
And the thoughts of love are an April sky. 


« For the April skies are but sun and rain, 
And the woodland ways are cool; 

And love is a little pleasure and pain, 

And the maiden who thinks it will remain 
Is only an April-fool.” 

‘Then she kissed her flowers with a smile and sigh; 
**O Violets blue, you know 
That love will come and go, 

And the heaven of love is an April sky.” 


The little Brown bird ow the hawthorn-tree 

Stood up on tiptoe to sing: 
= Wherever a maid or a bird may be, 

@n the fresh green earth or the deep blue zea, 
Oh, love is the sweetest thing!— 

‘The sweetest thing in a loyal breast, 
Lot the sunshine come or go, 
That a bird or maid can know— 

“The sweetest thing in a little brown nest!” 


And the maiden laughed, and the sun shone bright 
And bjue were the April skies; 
* Ah, bird,” she said, “in a maiden’s sight, 
Whatever love does 1s exactly right, 
And the April-fcols are wise. 
For though the rain raineth every day, 
Yet the drifting clouds may go, 
And the budding roses blow— 
‘Weeping April may find a smiling May.” 
—Mary A. Barr, in Harper's Weekly. 
———- —~+ ¢ & -—-—-—-- 
THE PROUD ONE. 





The queen is proud upon her throne, 
And proud are her maids so fine: 

But the proudest lady that ever was known 
Is this little lady ef mine. 

An ob! she fiouts me, she flonts me! 

Aad spurns and scorns and scunts me! 

Thongh [ drop on my knees and sue for grace, 

And beg and beseech with the saddest face, 
Still ever the same she doubts me, 


She's seven by the calendar— 
A fily’s almost as tall; 

Bat ob! this littie lady’s by far 
The proudest lady of all! 

It’s her sport and pleasure to flont me! 

To epurn avd scorn and scout me! 

Bat oh! I've a notion it’s naught but play, 

And that, say what she will and feign what she may, 
She can't do well without me! 


For at times, 1ikt a pleasant tune, * 

A sweeter mood o’ertakes her; 
@h! then she’s sunny as skies of June, 

And all her pride forsakes her. 
Ohi she dances round me £0 fairly! 
Qh! her laugh rings out so rarely! 
@nht! che coaxes and nestles and peers and prics 
In my puzzled face with two great eyes, 

And owns she loves me dearly. 

—Bosion Transcript. 








WMiscellaneous. 








MY ACADEMIC CAREER, 


It was a strange fate which took me, a 
scrubby western lad in his early teens, for 
a time to Lee, and made me an inmate of 
its academy. It was an episode which 
seems vo have no more relation to my life 
than the Virgilian hero’s trip to Hades had 
to do with the story of the ‘‘ Mneid.” I 
was from the West and ofthe West. The 
breadth of lake and prairie was in my nos- 
trils and their untamed wildness in my 
heart, together with some of the latter’s 
werdancy, as i have since been led to sus- 





The haze of Indian summer was on the 
Berkshire hills when I first saw them, and 
the Housatonic rippled gracefully along 
between banks brown with liverwort or 
green with aftermath, and studded with 
yellow willows whose leaves the autumn 
had already seared. How well I remem- 
ber the delights of those days of gold and 
purple! How beautiful were the painted 
hills, the dark hemlocks, the white-armed 
dirches, the gray rocks, the hazy distance, 
the meadows, the river, the day! But oh; 
the night! Never was a young soul thrill- 
ed with more horrible visions. The crash, 
crash of the restless mill-wheels and the 
groan of the weary engines that came to me 
through the darkness were the background 
ef horrible imagery. What <a fearful 
sadness and misery was ia their groaning. 
It seemed to me the very outfit of Gehenna. 
Darkness and discord! Lethe falling into 
the bottomless abyss, and the groans of the 
damned mingled with the dull rush of the 
ghostly waters! Oh, howI longed when 
the sun wer’ “own for the gentle murmur, 
steady sple: or kingly roar of my native 
lake to cos through the darkness and 
bring me the thought of home. I waslike 
the Peri in paradise, hungering for an 
earthly love in the midst of heavenly de- 
lights. I knew the West was not so fair, 
but it was the West and I wasof it. The 
g@ypsy-like love of distance was in my 
heart, and the hills cramped me. Then 

the winter came, and I hated it—hated it 
as if it had been a prison, a desert, a hell. 

In this mood I became a student of the 
“* Academy.” ‘‘ Lord of myself” almost 
irom my earliest years, I had not fancied 


the restraints of the school-room, though 
anxious enough for the results of study. 
Books had been my tutors, the woods or 
the shore; my academia, and a dog my 
schoolmate. Thanks to a hard censorship, 
I was not deficient in the studies of my age; 
indeed in solid acquirements was consid- 
erably in advance, though I did not know 
it then. 

How well I remember the first day in the 
scademy. I walked from East Lee, The 
road was frozen hard. There was a fine 
hail blowing which stung like a serpent as 
I trudged across Water street to the old 
Red Lion, with the bleak hill on one side 
and the frozen river on the other. I was 
cold and dull and cheerless, but I wished 
theroad had no end atall. I would rather 
have gone on trudging over the knobs for- 
ever than have to go up the steps of the 
academy and into that room. I knew 
where it was, I had reconnoitered the field 
in force the’week before. I knew by fatal 
intuition just where I was to do or die. 
I was early enough, but I did not goin on 
my arriva!. I tried to decide which was 
the worst evil, to go among that crowd of 
unknown boys and girls and endure their 
merciless review before the master came, 
or go into the presence of Rhadamanthus 
himself and take ue worst that could come 
at once. I decicedon the latter, because 
it was furthest ofi in point oftime. Where 
I stayed until the bell rang I have forgot- 
ten, though Ihave a lurking impression 
that I harbored on the leeward side of the 
Methodist Church during the interval. 
Some time thereafter I tip-toed into the 
hall, hung my cap on a hook, listed at the 
door of the principal’s room, and after 
much hesitation went—down into the cel- 
lar! I did not stay until the recess, for I 
hated the ridicule of the young fiends 
worse than the judgment of Rhadaman- 
thus. So I went back presently, lifted 
the latch and entered the room, and thought 


that 


‘Ten thousand thousand horrid eyes 
Were looking down in flame. 


Then the room turned round a great many 
times and everything grew dark and 
strangely mixed up. I found myself fin- 
ally sitting on one of the front benches on 
the right of the aisle, with Rhadamanthus 
standing over. me and making anxious in- 
quiry as to my patronymic and Christian 
names. He also asked me what I had 
studied, what I wished to study, and many 
questions to test my proficiency. That he 
was not displeased with my answers was 


,| apparent, yet he did not utter a word of 


approval nor attempt the shadow of a 
smile. He only said when he had con- 
cluded: 


‘*You may go to Miss Bell’s room and 
she will see if you are advanced enough to 
enter her philosophy class.” 

A boy with light blue eyes, nut brown 
hair, which had a latent inclination to curl, 
as I remember—a frank, open face and a 
form full of grace, about my own age, was 
directed to pilot the way to Miss Bell’s 
room, which he did with infinite good na- 
ture and boyish tact, assuring me that I 
was ‘‘all right,” that Rhadamanthus had 
put me through an ‘‘awful examination,” 
and that everybody could see he was pleas- 
ed the best in the world with me. And 
thus he rattled on ‘‘ while one with mod- 
erate haste might tell a hundred,” and 
then took me into Miss Bell’s room, intro- 
duced me to her with an easy address and 
left mein herhands. I think I have heard 
that this boy isjJdead—if not he ought to be, 
for he was good enough to have died very 
young indeed. If he is still living, I have 
no doubt he echoes the pathetic lines of 
Hood: 


‘Tis little joy. 
To knowI’m farther off from heaven 
Than when I wasa boy. 


His name might have been Gage, but it 
was not, which is the chief reason why he 
will be called by that-name in this sketch. 
Miss Bell, to whose hands IT was com- 
mitted for a time, was a gentle, brown- 
eyed young lady, whose every motion was 
grace; a born teacher, according to the 
newest dispensation, sure to conquer the 
heart and compel the love of every student. 
I think she understood the ordeal I had 
just passed through, for she turned from 
the recitation she was conducting, gave 
me her hand, whose marvelous shapeliness 
has never been forgotten, and said with a 
smile: ; 

‘* You will not object to waiting here 
until this recitation is over.” 

As if one who had just come out of the 
place of torment would object to a hour 
of paradise and the company of houris! 
She pointed me to a seat in front of the 


"desk of two girls and turned her attention 


to her class. I watched the recitation 
which was in progress for some time, and 
was just becoming interested in some of 
the demonstrations accompanying it, when 
I became aware that I was the subject of 
a whispered conversation behind me. If. 
anyone’s ears ever burned, surely mine did 
at the lively comments, only half under- 
stood, of those merciless tomentors, as 
they bent over book and slate and divided 
their attention about equally between al- 
gebra and the new disciple. A problem 
seemed to trouble them. At leagth one 
said: ¢ 

** Let’s ask him to do it.” I knew she 
referred to me with nod or wink or some 
sort of grimace. : 

**Oh, no!” came the answer in a shock- 
ed whisper. ‘Don’t do that!” 

“T will,” said the first with saucy deter- 
mination. 

*‘Oh, don’t, Liza, don’t,” importuned 
her companion. 

“T will, I will; won’t it be fun!” 

‘* But perhaps he don’t know how.” 
‘“*Who cares? He ought to.” 

‘* But Miss Bell will find it out.” 

** Bother Miss Bell! 1’ll tell her I did it 
just to entertain thestranger.” There was 
a smothered laugh. 

‘Oh, "Liza Kane. - You are the boldest 
girl lever saw. Please don’t now, that’s 
a dear.” 

‘I will. Give me the slate. Iam go- 
ing to write and ask himtodo it for us.” 
‘Don’t, don’t. I am sure he don’t 
know.” 

**Oh, yes, he does. You neyer sawsuch 
a@ scrubyy little fellow but he thought he 
knew everything and was glad of a chance 
to show off.” 

I felt the corner of the slate pushed 





against my shoulder but I paid no atten- 


. 


tion to it. Again and again I was jogged, 
but I would not look around. How [hat- 
ed that ‘‘’Liza Kane,” as I heard her call- 
ed. Sheshould not make game of me. Of 
that I was determined. Punch came the 
slate in my back and I moved to the other 
end of theseat, in front of the girl who 
did not want me harried. It was of no 
use. I soon felt the slate upon the other 
shoulder.. 

Miss Bell had been walking about the 
room while this little episode had pro- 
gressed, and I had quite forgotten her 
whereabouts, when all at once she spoke 
just at my side. 

‘‘ Have you ever studied algebra?” 

** Yes,” I answered in surprise. 5 

“ Miss Kane,” she said, ‘‘ is very dullin 
her algebra and is very anxious that you 
should assist her. I should be glad if you 
would do so.” 

There was a titter all about the room. I 
knew it was meant as a reproof to the for- 
ward girl, but it was most embarrassing to 
‘me as well. I looked up at the great brown 
eyes of the teacher and would have stood 
on my head if she had asked it. 

‘Tf Ican,” I stammered. 

‘‘Oh, there’s no doubt you can teach 
her if you ever opened an algebra. Sit 
over here, Miss Kane,” she added, 
pointing to the seat beside me, ‘‘and let 
him show you how to do your examples 
while I go on with the recitation.” I shot 
a glance.at the univergal grin which was 
flying from mouth to mouth about the 
room, as. the dark merino dress came 
draggingly into my field of vision and 
found a lodgmert on the extreme end of 
the seat I occupied. 1 dared not look at 
the wearer’s face, but managed to articu- 
late, ‘‘ What is it?” as I reached out my 
hand for the slate and book she held. I 
took the slate and happening to turn it 
over, read on the other side: 


‘Mister What’s- Your. Name:—Wouldn’t 
you be kind enough to solve number 35— 
an awful hard problem—for the prettiest 
girl in Lee Academy. 

Martie HILiyEr.” 


. [had just glanced at it; then perceiving 
what I was doing, my seat-mate snatched 
the slate from me and rubbed out the 
writing. I looked up at her then and saw 
a face allaflame, set in a mass of cluster- 
ing curls, of that peculiar tint which 
may be called ‘‘red” in despite, or 
‘“‘auburn” in adulation, without either 
term being correct asa description. Above 
the most enticing pair of pouting lips 
which ever tempted an anchorite was the 
most delicate of noses with a decided up- 
ward tendency, which was garnished, so to 
speak, with the most becoming freckles 
from its base to its defiant tip. 

‘‘ What can I show you?” I asked, be- 
ginning to enjoy the fun. 

‘You can’t show me anything,” she 
whispered spitefully, ‘‘I don’t want any 
help.” 

‘* Let me look at number thirty-five,” I 
said, taking her book. 

Isoon worked the problem, edged my- 
self a little nearer the spiteful divinity and 
showed her the solution, under which I 
had written, ‘‘ For the prettiest girl in Lee 
Academy.” 

‘*You are real mean,” she said, ‘‘and 
so is Miss Bell. I just did it to worry 
Matie.” 

I looked up aud saw that the soft blue 
eyes were full of tears just ready to fall. 
I reached over and rubbed out the offending 
sentence. 

‘‘Never mind,” I whispered; ‘‘I didn’t 
mean anything® I knew you were only 
in fun, so was I. Let me help you do the 
rest.” Sol fell to upon the other pro- 
blems, and when the bell rang at the end 
ot the hour, I had filled her slate with 
examples and received a really pleasant 
“Thank you,” and a shy smile from the 
ripe lips. 

From that hour I was the slave of that 
golden-haired girl. She soon learned my 
subjection and used it with merciless dis- 
regard of my comfort. Her every wish 
was law tome. I would have gone into 
the lion’s den at her slightest beck, and I 
think she would have sent me there with- 
out scruple if one had been convenient; 
not that she was cruel, but she loved to 
display her power. I did not serve with- 
out recompense, however. As she re- 
quired of me knightly devoir, so she ac- 
corded me the privilege of champion. If 
I worked her problems and did her trans- 
lations for her, I was rewarded by being 
allowed to escort her withersoever she 
went. If I went halfa mile out of my 
way to attend her home of a stormy after- 
noon, I was sure to be allowed a long 
evening in her company at the old home- 
stead on the hillside, where she was the 
tyrannical queen of a fond old couple 
whose only living child she was. 

Before the winter was half over the 
academy, which I had so dreaded, had 
become almost a paradise to me by reason 
of my hot boy love for Eliza Kane. There 
was something marvelously sweet in it. 
There are tunes we learned together at the 
singing school which will set my eyes 
afloat when I hear them, even yet. I 
have had my share of experience with the 
tender passion since that time, but I have 
never forgotten the freshness and purity 
of that early devotion. 
When the first day of spring came, and 
the soft sunshine used sometimes to steal 
a day from Boreas, the winter sports be- 
gan to pall, and we longed for those of 
the coming season. It was then that the 
old cellar under the academy became 
indeed a playground. It was vast and 
open, part of it piled up with wood, which 
was still used in the great stoves above, 
and the remainder simply an expanse of 
smooth, hard earth, which had offered an 
irresistible temptation to everyone who 
had ever experienced the attraction of a 
game of marbles. It had several low 
windows, and was approached by a flight 
of stairs leading down from the rear of the 
hall, under which was a large bin where 
the careful janitor was wont to store the 
ashes, which constituted a considerable 
share of his official perquisites. 

Here at the noon intermission and the 
time of recess in morning and afternoon, 
were gathered groups of as keen and in- 
terested gamblers as ever took each other’s 
possessions without consideration. There 
were a half-dozen sets of shallow holes in 
the smooth surface of the ground to meet 





the requirements of the game then most 


popular to the knights of knuckle and tau. 

During the depths of winter the cellar had 

been too cold for general occupancy, how- 

ever keen the sporting instincts may have 
been, and during that period those who 

did not go home to dinner had beea wont 
toengage in such sports might be con- 
ducted in the school-rooms, and in which 
the girls might join. It was by no means 
‘dull. Many games of skill and some of 
chance enlivened those winter play-hours, 
and in them all my queen, ‘‘the yellow- 
haired,” as she delighted to call herself, 
was always the leader. It was she who 
carried, carefully concealed in some hiding 
place too secret or too sucred to be 
guessed at, the surreptitious enormity of a 
pack of cards, and who expounded toa 
privileged few in the carefully-guarded 
secrecy of a favorite room the mysteries 0 

whist and euchre, in which games I was 
always her partner. 


1don’t remember how it occurred--I 
think I must have been absent for a day or 
two—I only know that I was told, muitis- 
cum lachrymis, by my queen ot hearts that 
a somewhat bigger boy than myself had 
been guilty of some great enormity toward 
her. I have forgotten its precise charac- 
ter, but I think it was nothing less than 
informing Rhadamanthus of the pack of 
cards in her possession, thus subjecting 
her to the ordeal of a public reprimand at 
morning prayers, as well as the threatened 
search for the pasteboard idols, which she 
had set up for the young Israel to worship 
during the absence of its Moses. This 
latter enormity had been avoided by the 
sagacity of Miss Bell, who had taken the 
responsibility ot the search and found 
nothing—for the good reason that she had 
not tried to find anything. As the result 
of this there had been a wordy war be- 
tween her and the young man aforesaid. 
His name might have been Sloan if his 
parents had been so minded, so we will 
call him that. As they journeyed home- 
ward that night, somewhere in the vicinity 
of the old Red Lion, he had added to his 
offense the sprete injuria forme, which 
the female heart can never forgive. He 
had called her ‘‘speckled” and ‘‘snub- 
nosed” and ‘‘red-haired.” How my 
bosom swelled with righteous indignation 
as she recounted to me these ills. I 
swore she should be avenged, and that 
right speedily. It seemed to soothe her 


lesson of revenge. I dilated on what I 
would do with the miscreant, und her 
heart warmed toward me asI did so. I 
think I was allowed-toconfirm my oath of 
vengeance by a kiss upon the fair book of 
her willing lips that night. 


The next day 1 went to school with thé 
firm resolve to perform wondrous acts of 
value for my lady-love before the night 
should fall. This resolve was strengthen- 
ed by her gracious condescension toward 
me. At the noon recess I sought my op- 
portunity. I -wentto the cellar in quest 
of Sloan. I found him playing marbles 


have spoken. I was a most enthusiastic 
gamester. The magic of chance or rivalry 
in skill was more than I could resist. A 
half-dozen boys were standing by eating 
their luncheons and watching the game. I 
joined them, my heart full of rage and 
hate, but not knowing just how to find 
an opening for its display. I could not 
goto Sloan at once, with doubled fists, 
and exclaim: ‘“ Villain! Scoundrel! De- 
fend yourself! You have slandered my 
lady-love! You shall die, traitor!” 


That would not do. I must not com- 
promise my lady fair. I must have some 
excuse—a casus belli, Somehow it was 
hard to find. SoIstood with my hands 
in my pockets and watched the game. 
Sloan was victorious, and very insolent 
over his victory, too. Poor Gage seemed 
much chagrined. He had lost his fav- 
orite ‘‘ shooter,” a famous ‘‘ally,” which 
he had kept till the very last, the trophy 
of many a hard won fight, and had only 
put it up as a stake when he was absolute- 
ly ‘‘cleaned out” of everything else., 


‘*Oh, you can’t play for shucks,” said 
Sloan, jeeringly, as he pocketed the 
‘fally,” which Gage could hardly see dis- 
appear without tears, ‘‘Isthere anybody 
else who would like to learn the game? 
I should be very happy to teach the rudi- 
ments to some one who will make it acon- 
sideration.” 


I had a handful of marbles in my pocket 
and the love of the game overcome the im- 
pulse ofrevenge. I accepted his challenge 
on the instant. 


One and another gathered around us 
until we were the centre of an admiring 
ring. Luck turned against Sloan. I had 
soon won back all he had taken trom 
Gage, and gave that faithful fellow back 
his favorite ally. By and by the bell rang 
for schoo], but we did notstop. We had 
just begun a game, which, if won by me, 
would leave Sloan without a marble in his 
possession, except hisshooter. Gage alone 
stayed to see the game end. We played 
cautiously, and I won. Sloan was angry, 
and I jeered him ss he had jeered Gage: 
‘*Perhaps he would like to engage me to 
teach him the rudiments of the game next 
day.” Iwas picking up my marbles as I 
spoke. He answered sharply that I had 
better not crow; he would play mea game 
for his shooter against a set of five ground 


marbles. I accepted, and in five minutes 
had won that also. Ofcourse I redoubled 
my taunts. 


‘Oh, I could winifI was willing to 
cheat as you do,” said Sloan in his des- 
peration. 

It was an unfortunate remark for him, 
the tinder which fired my half-forgotten 
rage. Inan instant I had grappled with 
him, and was bent upon avenging my 
own insult as well as that of my lady-love 
at once. 

Gage tried for atime to act as peace- 
maker, but having met the usual fate of 
such foolish mortals and received a few 
blows, he stood off and sought to attain his 
object by threatening to goand tell Rhada- 
manthus,. We knew him too well to fear 
any such treachery, and each did our best 
to punish the other, and both had been in 
chancery without adding to our beauty, 
until, as luck would have it, in trying to 
throw each other we both struck the ash- 
bin. An instant after a handful of strong 
wood ashes was dashed into my mouth. 





sorrowing wrath to find me so apt in the 


with another, the boy Gage, of whomI 


If I was angry before I was blind with 
rage then. I caught Sloan by the hair and 
we stood on opposite sides of the bin, each 
using the new implement of war, the 
ashes, I had but one hand loose, and with 
this could gather the ashes and throw it 
into his face whenever I could get a chance. 
He had both hands-at liberty, and with his 
head bent over the bin threw the ashes up- 
ward in a blinding shower. How they 
stuck in my hair, gathered in my clothes, 
clung to my sweaty face, gathered in my 
nostrils, invaded my mouth, and passed 
the picket of my eyelids with impunity! 
No effort could ride me of their intrusive 
pungency. How like a young volcano 
ambitious of the renown of Hecla or 
Vesuvius! I gave up the attempt to 
rival him in this act, but would not let 
go my hold. I held my breath and kept 
my clutchin his hair. I donot remem- 
ber as we had saida word, but some- 
thing had put Rhadamanthus on the gui 
owe, and he had determined on a recon- 
noissance in force by the way of the back 
stairs, 

It was hardly an instant when the 
master was upon us. I had barely time 
to release my grasp on Sloan andruba 
few of the ashes out or rather into my 
eyes, when he had us each by the collar 
and was chucking our heads together like 
a pair of Indian clubs. Who was it threw 
the ashes in that good man’s face, to the 
peril of the pedagogue’s eyes and without 
fear of wrath to come? Sloan swore it 
was not he, and I—I would have sworn it 
if I had been given an opportunity. His 
grip loosened, a hand was clasped to either 
eye, and we, the culprits, fled—Sloan hy 
one of the little windows above the wood- 
pile and I by the stairway up which Gage 
had already disappeared. As Iran I 
looked back and saw Sloan wriggling his 
way through the little window, while 
sticks of wood were flying through the 
air in wonderful good range for his disap- 
pearing parts. I fled up the stairs, seized 
my cap from its peg, and made for the 
door. Ah me! That trick has bsen 
played too often on Rhadamanthus be- 
fore! I heard a grunt of satisfaction as I 
turned the knob and found the door fasten- 
ed! He had locked it before he went 
down stairs, 

His hand was fastened in my collar in 
an instant and he towed me into the room 
asadog would carry arat—giving me a 
shake every few steps to let me know his 
power, Lsuppose. Gage had slipped into 
the room and gained his desk, as he 
thought, unseen by the fate which had 
lighted on me, but as we went by his seat a 
hand was hooked into his collar, and he 
was constrained to trot along-on the other 
side of the impelling force toward the 
platform. 

Unfortunately it was the day the after- 
noon of which was devoted to composi- 
tions and declamations, and all the school 
was collected in the Principal’s room, with 
the teachers seated on the platform. I 
remember Miss Bell’s look of horror as she 
recognized me under the coat of ashes on 
my face and in my hair. 

As he mounted the platform, Rhada- 
manthus loosed me because he had me by 
the right hand, and took down his whip. 
This made Gage’s turn come first. I had 
no ideathat he had such suppleness of 
limbs as he displayed while dancing round 
the master. I could not help laughing, 
though I knew what he was receiving was 
only a trifle to what awaited me. 
length the rawhide ceased to fall and poor 
Gage was turned loose, moaning pitecusly 
and keeping a hand on each side, making 
lively journeys from Knee to shoulder in 
anxious search for the sorest spot. Rhada- 
manthus contemplated his iively perform- 
ance with a half smile of satisfaction for a 
moment, while he caught the second breath 
and turned tome. 1 knew that outcry or 
expostulation was in vain. Besides, the 
wrath of the fray had not left me. I shut 
my teeth hard, put a hand under each arm- 
pit, curled up my legs and left my back 
to its fate. Then it rained rawhide over 
head and shoulders for a while. He could 
not hold me long and I would not stand, 
so I was soon sitting on the platform. But 
still it rained blows. They say 1 did not 
utter a cry, and I know I did not mean to. 
At length the blows ceased, and I heard 
the master panting over me. My back and 
shoulders were a quivering mass of pain— 
my heart a caldron of fierce wrath. I 
knew I had deserved punishment, ex- 
pected it, and would not have been angry 
at areasonable amount, but I knew this 
had been terrible. I had my head drawn 
between my shoulders and had determined 
to. count the blows, and had done so. 
Each time the rawhide scored the quiver- 
ing flesh I had mentally tallied one. I 
knew the number when he stopped, and. 
this as well as the pain served to make my 
wrath still fiercer. 
‘*Get up,” said the master. 

I would have died rather than obey. 
Again the blows fell, again he paused. 

‘* Now will you get up!” he shouted. 
The blood was running from the lip I 
had bitten to repress my cries, but I would 
not answer. . 

Again came the whip. He was bound to 
break my spirit and I determined never to 
yield. Again he paused. 


«Get up and go to your seat,” he shout- 
ed. Idid not move a muscle, Againa 
few blows,, and he pushed me with his 
foot off the platform tothe floor. I lay as 
I fell. The house was as silent as death. 
I did not stir. Rhadamonthus came down, 
lifted me up by one arm. I did not offer 
to stand. Helet me go. I fell limp and 
motionless. : 

He seized me again, shook me fiercely, 
struck a few blowsand said: ‘‘ Now go to 
your seat,” 

I fell prone to the floor as he released 
me. He picked me up, dragged me to my 
seat, and thrust me into it. I sat with my 
head on the desk till some one asked me if 
I would not have a drink of water. I 
raised my head, took the tin dipper from 
his hand, and drained the last drop. AsI 
put it from my lips I suw that it was Gage 
who brought it, and, looking beyond him, 
saw the face of my sometime queen con- 
vulsed with laughter. 

Ileft the academy next day. Mine is 
said to have been the last real old fashioned 
«‘ hiding” ever done in that academy. 





At] 


When I came to see my face in the glass 
an hour after I did not wonder that any 
one should laugh at it. Yet I did not like 
to think that she, my heart-queen, had 
laughed at my plight, won in the battle 
undertaken to avenge her slights, So I 
cursed in my wrath and swore that I 
would never have anything more to do 
with a ‘red-haired girl who bad a snub 
nose and freckles,” 

% % % % % % % 

A soft white hand reaches quickly over 
my shoulder and grips me spitefully by the 
beard. As I glance meekly sidewise a 
wave of golden hair falls in rippling 
splendor betwixt me and the sunlight. 
The voice of a spoiled ten-year-old comes 
sharply to my ears in mimic wrath, and I 
knew that the *changeful blue eyes are 
mocking meas I meekly yield to hirsute 
bondage, while she says: 

“‘Oh, you bad papa, to write such 
naughty things! I’ve been reading over 
your shoulder, and now you must cross 
out all of those bad words.” 

‘*Bad words! What do you mean?” 

‘Why, all that about red hair, and 
freckles, and—you know it was not red, 
just a soft brown that the sun purnishes 
into gold.” 

** Why, child!” 

‘Oh, I know; I’ve seen the curl you 
used to carry above your heart for a charm 

‘But, my dear”—with a vain attempt 
to loose the clinging hand. 

“Oh, I shall not let you go until you 
blot out the words. And as for freckles, 
you know she never had any—to speak of, 
that is; and she hasn’t a snub nose either— 
not a bit.” 

Then I wheel suddenly around, capture 
the little fairy, and briag her to my knees. 
The blue eyes are full of half-angry light, 
and the mobile mouth begins to twitch as 
if tears might easily come. 

‘* What are you talking of? ” 

“Eliza Kane, of course.” 

‘*And what do you happen to know of 
Eliza Kane?” 

‘*What do I know of her? Isn’t she 
my mamma?” 

‘* Your mamma? Why, Eliza Kane mar- 
ried Sloan.”—A. W. Tourgee, in Our Con- 


tinent, , 
—_—__—=?> 6 


Longfellow. 


‘‘ Longfellow is dead.” The words carry 
everywhere a heavy burden’of sorrow, for 
no man living yesterday in this world could 
have Leen taken out of it leaving behind a 
wider sense of ioss. Other men were 
honored, other men had been crowned with 
the laurel-wreath of fame, others have won 
the affection aod even love of multitudes, 
but no poet has ever found so many willing 
ears. so many loving hearts, so many who 
knew and reverenced a personality in his 
works. His universality was the secret of 
his charm, for like a modern Prometheus 
he brought down the fire of golden 
thoughts from the realm of spiritual 
beauty, and gave-freely to all men. In 
cottage and palace his message of love and 
consolation has carried hope to many a 
heart and dried many a tear of sorrow. 
He vo ced as no other poet has ever done 
the aspirations, the sufferings, the resigna- 
tion of common life. And it is he above all 
others who, because of the ideal] purity, the 
exquisite charm which he gave to the ordin- 
ary emotions of the human heart, deserves 
that honorable title of “the People’s Poet.” 

In considering Longfellow’s services to 
literature it is well to recall briefly the in- 
tellectual environment in this country 
when he began to write. Then America 
was without a poet, and with the exception 
of Irving, had no writer who could justly 
claim a national. reputatlon. Cooper 
was just beginning to be known 
through his ‘‘ Pioneers;’ Bryant had 
published nothing of any moment 
but ‘‘Thanatopsis;’ Poe was an ob- 
scure cadet at West Point; Hawthorne 
had produced nothing; a decade was to 
pass before Emerson was to attract anything 
like an audience worthy of his powers. 
Society was in a crude and germinal stage; 
Griswold was leading about his flock of 
sentimental singers, adding a grotesque 
element to the dreary scene. There was 
httle journalism worthy of the name, and 
one or two literary periodicals, largely 
made up of foreign selections, were strug- 
gling feebly for a precarious existence. 
Thus, ata time whem America was without 
a literature, Longfellow came and brought 
the spoils of all literatures to her feet. He 
taught the people, wasting in the intellect 
ual atrophy of a harsh provincialism, that 
the past as well as the future was for them, 
and, gaining inspiration for the past, he 
turned to the present, and threw over the 
commonest objects the mellow haze of a 
refined imagination. He gleaned from the 
history and traditions of the New World, 
and ‘‘ Hiawatha” and *‘ The Courtship of 
Miles Standish ” first convinced the young 
nation that it too had all unconsciously 
been making poetry and laying the founda 
tions for noble advances 1n all the: arts. 
This, then, was Longfellow’s service to the 
literature of New England; he enriched it 
with the fruits of the past and led the way 
to a just appreciation of the present. It is 
true that Longfellow cannot be called a 
great imaginative poet. He belonged to 
the interpreters, the revealers of natural 
and of spiritual beauty. He was a pro- 
found and versatile scholar, and the rich 
ore transmuted by his exquisite genius 
came from unexplvred mines, "s 
- But much as Longfellow did to elevate 
the popular taste and to instill the elements 
of a broad and generous Culture, great as 
were his services to hterature, his greatest 
services were, as we have said, to human. 
ity at large. . Through all his scholastic 
training he preserved an almost childlike 
freshness of heart and of mind, and: the 
joys and sorrows of everyday life. were 
always the inspiration of his sweetest 
songs. Sympathy is the keynote of all 
that he has written. He viewed Nature 
through a lover’s eyes—* 


And the poet, faithfn! and far-sceing, 
Sees, alike in stars and flowers a part 
Of the self-same. universal being 
Which is threbbing in his brain and heart, 


The same feeling found expression in the 
most eloquent of all his sonnets, a produc- 
tion that must rank among the noblest of 
contemporary poems of its class— 


As a fond m»ther, when the day is o’er, 
Leads by the hand her litule child to bed, 





Half willing, half reluctant to be led, 





And leaves his broken playthi 
en 
Still gazing through re pg yoo hee 
Nor wholly reassured and comforted 
By promises of others in their stead, 


hich, though 
hitn-mores more splendid may not pleas 


So Natures deals with us, and tak 
e aw 
Our playthings one by one, and by the hand 
Leads us to rest £0 gently that we go 
Scarce knowing if we wish to go or stay, 
Being too full of sleep to understand ” 


How far the ; 
sae unknown transcends the what we 


Longfellow was at his best the poet of 
Home. * He brought all the treasure of old 
world legends and all the hopesand aspira 
tions of the new to one central Shrinces 
the fireside. The power thus evoked wags 
the transcendent radiance of his genius, 

The sweet, sad music of humanity, 
throbbed and pulsated in his verse, When 
he sang 


Thy fate is the common fate of all, 
Into each iife some rain must fall, 
Some days must be dark and dreary,— 


or, as in *‘ Resignation,” touched a univer 
sal sorrow wijth the healing balm of 
personal sympathy, the listener was com. 
forted, for the words bear the stamp of 
genuine experience—no idle echo of 
another’s voice, 

“Tales poe 


And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer. 


His own life was a poem, which in ideal 
purity and beauty is in itself an inspiration; 
and after all the words that can be said 
in memory of his work, his highest meed 
of praise is one that worldly conquerors 
well may envy—the children loved him, 

For seventeen years Mr. Longfellow was 
professor at Cambridge, resigning in 1854 
to give aimself wholly to literary work, 
and being succeeded by a no less eminent 
poet and scholar, James Russell Loweil, 
On first coming to Cambridge he had taken 
rooms at the Craigie Mansion, and on the 
death of Mrs. Craigie he became its 
purchaser, and it has long been the Mecca 
of celebrated tourists, and its fame is Only 
limited by that of the author’s works. It 
is a quaint old house, built, probably, not 
far from the middle of the last century‘ 
for an old iron in the back of one of the 
chimneys bears the date 1759. At the be- 
ginning of the Revolution it was purchased 
by the colonial government, and became 
Washington’s headquarters after the battle 
ef Bunker Hill. The poet’s study was 
Washington’s room; the parlor opposite 
was Lady Washington’s parlor; the large 
room in the rear, now converted into a 
family library, was appropriated to the 
aids-de-camp. After the Revolution Mr. 
Craigie bought it with its two hundred 
acres; but when he left it to his widow the 
estate was reduced to eight acres, and the 
widow was obliged to take lodgers to eke 
out her scanty income. ‘‘The house,” 
says a recent writer, ‘‘ with its great fire. 
places, its hospitable hall and broad stair- 
case, its quaint carvings and tiles, is itself 
an historic poem. The study is a busy 
literary man’s workshop; the table is piled 
with pamphlets and papers in orderly 
confusion; a@ high desk in one corner sug- 
gests a practice of standing while writing, 
and gives a hint of one secret of the poet's 
singularly erect form at an age when the 
body generally’ begins to stoop and the 
shoulders to grow round; an orange-tree 
stands in one window; near it a stuffed 
sterk keeps watch; by the side of an open 
fire is the ‘ children’s chair;’ on the tableis 
Coleridge’s inkstand; upon the walla are 
crayon likenesses of Emerson, Hawthorne 
and Sumner; and in one of the bookcases, 
which fill all the spare wall space and 
occupy even one of the windows, are, 
rarest treasure of all, the poet’s own works 
jo their original manuscript, carefully pre- 
served in handsome and substantial bind- 
ings.” Here, too, is the pen presented by 
‘beautiful Helen of Maine,” with its 
‘iron link from the chain of Bonnivard,"’ 
the old and yellow Danish song book, the 
antique pitcher and the famous group of 
Mr. Longfellow’s daughters painted by Bu- 
chanan Read,—treasures that are house- 
hold words, pictured in the poet’s songs. 
— Boston Traveler, 


Puy < 


Some Ground Beefles. 


We lived in Fresno county, Cal., two 
years, in the north-eastern part, and in 
the foot-hills of the Sierra Mevada. It 
is hot and dry there; no trees and 
many rocks where we were; ther- 
mometer ranging from 96dg. to 108d¢g. 
for about three months. In June and 
July, when hottest and driest, the 
“averflow bugs” filled the air between 
sunset and dark. You could not with 
safety open your mouth. They would 
light all over your clothes; they filled 
the house; they swarmed on the table, 
in the milk, sugar, flour, bread, and 
everywhere there was a crevice to get 
through. Take a garment from the 
‘wall, and you could shake out a cupful, 
It was a veritable plague. In a shed 
where the boards had shrunk and the 
cracks been battened, the spaces be- 
tween the shrunken boards were 
packed ful’. They were flying for 
about two weeks, and then they disap- 
peared mostly or they did not fly much, 
but were hidden under papers,clothing, 
and every available place. In Novem- 
ber, before the rains, they spread 
around, but not to fly; make a light in 
the night, and you would see the floor 
covered; lift up a rug, and the floor 
under would be black, and they would 
go scattering away for some other 
hiding-place. I had occasion to take 
up a floor board after they had appar- 
ently disappeared, except stragglers. 
The house was upon underpinning two 
feet or more from the ground. When 
the board was raised there were the 
“overflow bugs” piled up against a 
piece of underpinning, making such a 
pile as a half-Bushel of grain would 


make, They were all through the 
foot-hills the same, and much the same 
in Los Angelos, about Norfolk, but 
they did not fly much in the latter 
place. In Los Angelos they seemed to 
be worse before the “Santa Annas,” 4 
hot wind from the desert filling the air 
with sand; and though the chickens 
were ever so hungry for insects they 
would not eat the “overflow bugs.” In 
the night you put up your hand to 
brush one fgom your face, and then 
you get up for soap and water to 
cleanse your hand. In the morning, if 
you put on garments without shaking, 
you get them quickly off and shake 








them.—[Nature. 
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CHANGES. 





SUMMER. 
Myo summer weeks—ob, short the time! 
3 How swift the sweet days roll! 
Then every morning brougkt a row. 
And every night a stroh. 


These two were never seen apart, 
No matter what the weather, 
vorrain or shine, in-doors or out, 
Bat brought these two together. 

WINTER. 


On Beacon street they meet and pass— 
A bow, and that is all. 

gays she, “* The fool I met at York— 
H pe he wont come to call.” 


jie sees her bow, and lifts his hat, 
Politeness to the letter. , 
says he, ** By Jove, I’ve seen that girl, 
1 wonder where I met her?” 
—Harvard Lampoon. 
THE RETORT DIRECT. 





agwyer an office had built, 


hich stood all alone on the street; 
gs an octagon structure in shape, 


snd to him looked both stylish and neat, 
) the public, however, its form 


«sa source of remark and surprise; 


jan Irishman passing one day, 
topped and stared with wide, wondering cyes. 


en thelawyer threw open the sash, 
snd cried ‘* Bumpkin, at what do you stare? 


at think you this building may be? 


rat Pat, with a comical air, 

if half amused, half alarmed, 

Half fearing, half wanting a shindy, 

i,“ Faith, I thought "twas & charch 
iri! the divil looked out 0° the windy.” 











The Carnival at Nice. 


King Carnival lives in the Isle of 
arotte (whim or fancy), said to be 
uated in the (more or less) Pacific 
ean. On St. Valentine’s day one 
ng came sailing to Nice in his ves- 
j, the Veut-Debout (Standing Wind), 


dat9 in the evening was met by a 
gmittee of citizens who welcomed 
» most heartily and presented him 
th the keys of the city. The king at 
ee mounted his royal car, a proces- 


in was formed and began its tri- 


pphal march through the town. 
g Carnival was a very tall man, 25 
bt in height; he was dres€ed as a jes- 
,and carried his bauble in his right 
nd. The members of the band were 
guised as clowns, and following 
bm came a great car containing the 
puds. The guard of honor was com- 
ped of 40 punchinellos on horseback, 
h carrying a lighted torch. The 46 
lors of the Veut-Debout appeared 
the procession, prettily dressed in 
ite suits, with broad blue collars 
i cuffs, red sashes and black caps. 
ing Carniyal remained eight days in 
e,and of those, the three confitti 
3 were by far the most amusing, al- 
pagh the battles of flowers were ex- 
lingly pretty. One day there was 
harity fair. and full liberty was al- 
edin obtaining money in any way. 
to the unwary man who appeared 
he Plaza Messina, where the fair 
s held! One young man walked 
ough to see what he could see; a 
ug girl approached and fastened a 
le bunch of violets in his coat. “The 
e?” “A hundred francs {$20}. sir!” 
of course the money had to be paid. 
pconfetti days were the best. A 
e procession was formed, in which 
B represented almost everything 
ceivable. 


Imost everyone in the procession, 
he streets and balconies, and at the 
dows, was armed with a little tin 
pp-shaped instrument and plenty of 
fetti, and a constant battle was 
‘up everywhere. Some of these 
les were exceedingly amusing. 
He Was One group of very active 
és and gentlemen who were dress- 
completely in linen. They wore 
p linen ulsters and linen havelocks 
boods to protect their necks. The 
y had its headquarters opposite 
balcony, and there they kept their 
ts of confetti under the protection 
ue of their members. They all 
€ linen confetti bags, and fre- 
tly returned to replenish their 
They liked particularly to at- 
kthe occupants of the carriages in 
Procession, and I think they al- 
§ came off ‘conquerors. Their 
8 of warfare was in this wise: 
Y Would approach the carriage in 
bany and their showers of confetti 
h Overcame the weakest of their 
nies; then they deliberately dipped 
Scoops into the confetti of the 
ny and battered them with their 
; aMmunition. They sometimes 
owed the carriage for quite a long 
on until the enemies were quite 
‘shed, On one occasion I saw two 
“men 80 completely discomfited 
72 dumped out of the carriage 
— the crowd on the side- 
° 9 escape their persecutors. Nor 
| these the only interesting assail- 
ty eo beyond our balcony a 
ol a OW Occupied a window, and 
han imed were her shots, and so 
epee was her work that she 
te Many a bravo and many a 
* Mm return for a confetti. 
gag old man in the street who 
_) Considered the whole carni- 
creat piece of imposition, and 
: evidently made up his mind 
“ would not make a fool of him- 
— on 4 mask. I thiuk the 
. D was an Englishman. He 
a an excellent subject; 
me ® he stood the charges with 
“weet wnconcern, but the 
ne oes hurt, and his opponents 
Mercy; so at last he covered 


ne : . 
4d With his arms and rushed into 


“atest; door, 
, Motection, b 
* Was sure to 
wmewhere—ones it Was the 
dit Sites elderly gentleman who 
. Ply impossible to keep his 


The masks were a 
ut in spite of them 


sh my 


8 fo pen were capable of pic- 


be found a vulner. 


T you the whole scene. As 


far as the eye could reach in any direc- 
tion the streets were full. There was 
the procession, with its great cars of 
every description and color, its gay, 
fautastic cavalcades, and its masquer- 
ades on foot representing lions, grass 
hoppers, fishes, cabbages, flowers and 
everything else; then there were the 
peaceable lookers-on crowding the 
sidewalks, and the warriors in domi- 
noes running here and there, through 
the procession and among the specta- 
tors. This scene was continued for 
hours, the procession winding slowly 
through the streets and passing again 
and again. All men were equal while 
king carnival reigned. We have a 
little Russian prince here, who has 
come in search of a wife. He was 
very active with his confetti and 
scoop, and once when he seemed to 
have got the better of a domino much 
smaller than himself, we saw him 
apologize and shake hands with one 
who raised his mask and showed the 
face of a jolly little gamin. The battles 
of flowers were very different from the 
gay carnival. In those battles the 
carriages were more or less beautifully 
decorated, and sometimes even the 
harnesses seemed made of flowers. All 
the ladies were in bright and some- 
times very beautiful costumes, and 
their carriages passed each other 
slowly in a long, long line up and down 
the promenade. All were provided 
with quantities of button-hole bou- 
quets, and these were tossed back and 
forth from carriags to carriage. It was 
done quietly and almost solemnly, it 
seemed, but sumetimes a little excite- 
ment would break out, as, for instance, 
when a gay party of Russians, dressed 
all alike, in cream color and violet, 
passed down the line and caught sight 
of an attractive looking carriage on the 
other side. Then bouquets and “bra- 
vos” flew back and forth, and all 
seemed glad of an opportunity to break 
the stillness. 
Mardi Gras was another confetti 
day, and in the evening, amid salvos of 
artillery and flreworks of every des- 
cription, king carnival mounted his 
funeral pile and was burned to ashes 
—[Boston Traveller. 

General Skobeleff. 
General Skobeleff is 39 years old, but 
looks almost a decade younger. There 
is nothing in his aspect which be- 
tokens the warrior inured to hardships, 
Nor yet does he give the impression of 
a carpet knight, although he is the 
best valeted man in Europe. He is 
habitually well-dressed, but not a 
dandy. One sees that he pays minute 
attention to the details of his toilette 
when he is engaged at it; but that, 
once it is ended, his personal appear- 
ance does not cost him for the rest of 
the day a single thought. In the 
morning and afternoon the coat isa 
b:ue frock, loose, of stylish cut, and 
buttoned across the chest. The trou- 
sers, of gray tweed, are also an easy 
fit, and they half hide feet too small 
to be in proportion to the General’s 
stature. If jeweled studs, pin and 
chain are worn, they do not show. A 
hand of feminine delicacy is carefully 
attended to, but unadorned with rings. 
Skobeleff is tall, his figure is lithe. It 
shows an elastic, nervous organization, 
but no athletic muscularity. The 
habit of poring over books of mili- 
tary science, maps and plans, has in- 
duced a slight stoop. In working out 
in his mind some tough problem, or 
talking on a subject that excites him, 
Ke paces rapidly backward and for- 
wards, in tent or study, often stopping 
short fora few moments. When his 
physiognomy is in repose, it tells no 
tale of any kind. In its full front out- 
line, the face almost takes the form of 
an angular gothic figure 8 It is wide 
at the upper part of the high forehead, 
which has two vertical ridges over the 
eyebrows, extending\the whole way up, 
evenly developed, and rounded like 
pillars. The cheeks are long, and 
widen toward the chin, which is 
neither prominent nor the contrary. 
Full lips of the Hapsburgian type, but 
with muscular power to enunciate 
distinctly, are scarcely shaded by the 
moustache. The ocular region is re- 
latively narrow, although the eyes are 
large, and there is a good distance be- 
tween them. Thir color is light bluish 
gray, and they are dead looking until 
the General speaks, when they may 
truly be called the windows of his 
soul. Emotion warms it up in an in- 
stant. The nose is of a mixed type, and 
long. It might easily have been re- 
trousse, or it might easily have been 
straight. A thick head of fair hair is 
cut short and parted in the middle. 
The nut-brown beard is also short at 
the chin’s point, longer at the sides, and 
trimmed to follow the contour of the 
cheeks. This warrior gives the im- 
pression of a man of high station and 
native and acquired superiority. His 
manners are open, courteous and en- 
gaging. The hand is extended with 
frank affability, and the dull. eyes 
light up to speak a cordial welcome. 
Skobeleff has physically and morally a 
sensitive but not touchy skin. He 
reacts against an inborn love for 
daintiness and luxury. But it is a 
sore trial for him to be obligéd to 
forego silken hose and fine linen. 
When he is in exiguous lodgings the 
olfactory nerve of his visitor is assail- 
ed by the smell of scented soap. 
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Some of the aged fig trees of India are 
said to cover as much as two acres of 
ground by the simple extension of the 
branches, and regiments of soldiers have 
taken refuge under the shadow of a single 
tree, 


The Gore Factory. 

The. other day a stout woman, armed 
with an umbrella and leading a small ur- 
chin, called at the office of a New York 
boys’ story paper. 

‘‘Ts this the place where they fight In- 
dians?” she inquired of the gentleman in 
charge. ‘‘ Is this ‘the locality where the 
brave boy charges up the canyon and speeds 
a bullet to the heart of the dusky red-skin?” 
and she jerked the urchin around by the 
ear, and brought her umbrella down on 
the desk. 

‘* We publish stories for boys,” replied 
the young man evasively. 

‘*T want to know if these are the prem- 
ises on whieh the daring lad springs upon 
his fiery mustang and, darting through the 
circle of thunderstruck savages, cuts the 
captive’s cords and bears him away before 
the wondering Indians have recovered 
from their astonishment! That’s the in- 
formation I’m after, I want to know if 
that sort of thing is perpetrated here?” 
and she swung the umbrella around her 
head and launched a crack at the young 
man’s head. 

‘*T don’t remember those specific acts,” 
protested the young man. 

‘*I want to know if this is the precinct 
where the adventurous boy jumps on the 
back of a buffalo and with unerring aim 
picks off one by one the bloodthirsty pur- 
suers who bite the dust at every crack of 
his faithful rifle! I’m looking for the 
place where this sort of thing happens!” 
and this time she brought the unlucky 
young man a tremendous whack across the 
back. ; 

**T think—!” commenced the dodging 
victim. 

‘*7’m in search of the shop in which the 
boy road agent hold the quivering stage 
driver powerless with his glittering eye, 
while he robs the male passengers with an 
adroitness born of tried and long experi- 
ence, and kisses the hand of the lady pas- 
sengers with a gallantry of bearing that 
bespeaks noble birth and a chivalrous na- 
ture!” screamed the woman, driving the 
young man in the corner. ‘‘ I’m looking 
for the apartment in which the basiness is 
transacted!” and down came the umbrella 
with trip hammer force on the young man’s 
head. 

‘*Upon my soul, ma’am—!” gasped the 
wretched youth. 

‘*T want to be introduced to the jars in 
which you keep the boy scouts of the 
Sierras! Show me the bins full of the boy 
detectives of the prairie! Point out to me 
the barrels full of boy pirates of the Span 
ish main!” and with each demand she 
dropped the umbrella on the young man’s 
skull, until he skipped over the desk, and 
sought safety in a neighboring canyon. 

‘* Pll teach ’em!” she panted, grasping 
the urchin by the ear and leading him off, 
‘*T’ll teach em to make it good or dance. 
Want to go fight Indians any more? Want 
to stand proudly upon the pinnacle of the 
mountain and scatter the plain with the 
bleeding bodies of uncounted slain? Want 
to say hist! in a tone that brooks no con- 
tradiction? Propose to spring upon the 
the taffrail and with a ringing word of 
command send a broadside into a richly 
laiden galley, and then mercifully spare 
the beautiful maiden in the cabin that she 
may become your bride? Eh! woing to 
do it any more?” 

With each question she hammered the 
yelping urchin until his bones were sore 
and he protested h's permanent abandon- 
ment of all the glories enumerated. 

‘*Then come along,” said she, taking 
him by the collar. ‘Let me catch you 
around with any more ramrods and carv- 
ing knives, and you'll think the leaping, 
curling, resistless prairie fire has swept 
with a ferocious roar of triumph across the 
trembling plains and lodged in your pan- 
taloons to stay!”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


VARIETIES. 


Ir was a dark, gloomy Oakland night. It 
could have given points to a New York 
Weekly night and got away with it. The 
good ship Capital slipped ber moorings at 
8an Francisco and started on her voyage oveT 
the heaving ocean. Her destination on this 
occasion was the uncivilized shore of Oak- 
land, and, the pilot being sober, she steamed 
sturdily across the black waste of waters. All 
was still—all, save the machinery and the 
little tin whistle on Goat Island, which at 
times whispered softly and sweetly, like a 
spirit voice, through the ambient air. 

In the shadow of the aft wheel-house Mith- 
ridates Riley stood, clasping his idol, Idalia 
Duffy, tohis heart. Hertresses strayed over 
his bosom, her form was in his arms—the in- 
toxicating idyllic sweetness of first love and 
first possession was theirs, and the night 
should have been a beautiful memory, a gold- 
en taste of heaven, to be rememberedin the 
after years like the first chew of a stolen wa- 
termelon, but it wasnot. For the beautiful 
girl was weeping, and the deep, lustrous 
belladonna eyes were bedewed with tears. 
“Oh, Mith.,”? she criedgin accents wild, 
‘is there no hope?”’ 

‘* None, my heart’s adored; none. I have 
not a cent, and the morrow’s picnic must 
struggle along without us.” 

He folded her closer to him—so close that 
a sheet of paper could not be got between 
them. It would have had to go round the 
other way. they were so young, at least he 
was, «nd grief was so hard to bear. 

Suddenly he winked audibly and thrust her 
aside as a stranger came on deck and took a 
seat by the rail. 

Mithridates buttoned up his coat and turn- 
ed down hishat. Then he strode along the 
deck, hurriedly, nervously and desperately, 
pacing up and down at intervals by the man 
tthe rail. At times his sorrow overmastered 
him, and he flung up his arms and waved 
them wildly. Then he walked hurriedly to 
the rail, mounted the seat, put one foot on 
the back, and was about to hurl himself into 
the black, crue] waters, when a hand grasped 
his shoulder. It was the stranger. 

‘* Don’t stop me,’’ he cried hoarsely. 
want to die right now.” 

“¢‘ What is your trouble?’ said the stranger 
kindly. 

**[ am desperate—wife and two children— 
stocks, no money. I can’t go to my desolate 
and starving home. Ten dollars would save 
me,”’ 

‘‘Ten dollars would save you, would it?” 
said the man, thoughtfully. 

6c Yes,” 

“Ten dollars?” 

“cc Yes,”’ 

*‘ Well, I guess you had betterjump over. 


I’m on the same racket myself.” 
6 +9 8 @ Bo 1e. #6 
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There were merry hearts at the picnic next 


day. A $4band made things very sonorous, 
and soft eyes looked love to eyes that spake 
again to the barkeeper; and of all the merry 
throng Petronious Maloney and Idalia Duffy 
were the merriest. 

And Mithridates Riley stood without the 
gate, and cursed bitterly.—Chicago Herald, 





Hr offered her a handeome opal ring: 

“Excuse me,” she said, while a blush crept 
over her velvety cheek; “‘ opals are unlucky.” 

Then he fisheda package of caramels out 
of his pocket and attempted to present it to 
her. 

‘7 never touch them,’’ she murmured lan- 
guidly,” as they destroy the teeth and draw 
the fillings out. My mother got some between 
her teeth the other day, and her jaws were 
held together so tight for two hours that she 
couldn’t talk.’’ 

“ You must have had quiet in the house.” 

a“ Sir?” 

‘“*T say you must have had a riot in the 
house. I mean that your mother must have 
been so provoked that she couldn’t preserve 
her usual state of beautiful serenity, but was 
obliged to give way to her feelings, in spite of 
her heroic efforts to appear calm. Would you 
like to go to the ministrels to-nfght»” 

“No, I thank you,” she whispered fecling- 
ly, ‘‘I am always saddened by such woful 
dramas as ‘Camille,”” ‘Hamlet’ and‘ Miss 
Multon;’ and the last time I was at the mins 
trels I saw how those plays could be made 
more heartrending with the jokes of the 
minstrels worked into them.” 

He then invited her to take a walk and to 
partake of ice cream and other luxuries cal_ 
culated to thrill the feminine mind with 
ecstacy. But she refused each and all of 
them. And the young man danced around 
with his pocket-book in his hand,and thought 
what expense men would be saved if all the 
girls were like this one. And he sang: 


‘I’ve found me the wife of the fature, 
I’ve found the Impossible Girl.’’ 


Then he woke up and ascertained, that he 
had been dreaming. The Impossible Girl has 
yet to be discovered.—Puck, ~ 





A YOUNG man with a very bad voice, but 
who firmly and steadfastly believed that in the 
article of voice he was the superiorof Brig- 
noli, engaged a teacher to give him lessons, 
When asked how he liked his teacher his re- 
ply was that he was a good master, but he 
was altogether too religious for him. 

“‘ How too religious?”’ 

‘Why, while lam practicing he walks up 
and down the room wringing his hands and 
praying.” 

‘¢‘ What is his prayer? What dees he pray 
about?” 

“‘T can’t exactly say, but I caught the 
words, ‘ Heavenly Father? how long must I 
endure this?’ ” 





Tue Earl of Bradford was brought before 
Lord Loughborough, and a conversation fol- 
lowed, ® which the Chancellor was complete- 
ly puzzled, At last he asked: 

** How mapy legs has a sheep?” 

‘‘Does your Lordship mean,’ asked Lord 
Bradford, ‘‘a live sheep or a dead one?” 

‘¢Ts it not the same thing?’ said the Chan- 
cellor. 

“‘ No, my Lord,” said Lord Bradford; “‘ there 
j8 much difference. A live sheep may have 
four legs, a dead sheep has only two. The two 
fore legs are shoulders, but there are but two 
legs of mutton. 





A°CELEBRATED divine, who was remarkable 
ju the first period of his ministry for a loud 
and boisterous manner of preaching, sudden- 
ly changed his whole manner in the pulpit, 
and adopteda mild and dispassionate mcde 
of delivery. One of his brethren observing it, 
inquired of him what had induced him to 
make the change. He answered: 

‘© When 1 was young I thought it was thun 
der that killed the people; but whenI grew 
wi-er I discovered that tt was the lightning. 
So I determined to thunder less and lighten 
more in future.” 





Puy < 


Chaff. 


A enccessful debator—The hornet always 
carries his point. 


What isthe most wonderful animal in the 
—* A pig, because he is killed and then 
cured. 


The cat is the greatest American prima 
donna, If bootjacks were bouquets, her nine 
lives would be strewn with roses.—Lovisville 
Courier Journal, 


A servant with aturn for figures bad five 
eggs to boil, and being told to give three 
minutes each, boiled them a quarter of an 
hour altogether. 


A confirmed flirt said to a gentleman: “‘Next 
alove.”? It was a great temptation, but the 
hero quickly saved himself by answering: 
‘¢ Ab, indeed. Why, so shall [!’’ 


An intelligent lady asked a sculptor who 
was about completing the figure of a lamb: 
‘ Did you cut out that animal?” ** Oh, no,” 
said the artist, ‘the animal has been there 
all the time; I only took the marble from 
around him—that’s all.” 


A pine tree uprooted by a recent inundation 
in Oulais, Finland, was found to have 1,029 
annual rings. We saw a Jady in the horse 
car the other day with about the same num- 
ber of rings; but she was probably not nearly 
so Old as the tree. 


a 
‘‘ Ab! he exclaimed, as he pressed her 
tenderly at parting: ‘‘Shall I hold you in 
these arms to morrow and paint our future 
with the bright pigments of the imagination?*’ 
‘* No,” she said calmly, “not to-morrow. 
To-morrow’s wash day.”’ 


An Irishman (twin brother to the one who 
swore ‘“‘ By the powers, he‘d never go into 
the water till he could swim’’) once puttiu 
on a new pair of boots, remarked: “ Sure on 
sartin, I'll never be able to get on those infer. 
nal boots till I’ve worn *em at laist a wake’? 


A lady in town painted a plaque in the 
most exquisite maoner, and expressed i: to 
afriend. Soon after a note of acknowledge- 
ment came, in which the lady stated that, 
‘ It is alcogether too nice to use every day, so 
I only use itfora bread plate when we have 
company.”’ 


Louie, aged three, saw his{mother making a 
flax seed poultice for his croupy baby brother. 
Louie could not see any difference between 
fiax seed and oatmeal. So afterward when 
mamma asked if baby wanted any supper, 
Louie exclaimed: ‘‘ Oh, mamma, he’s got his 
supper on arag.” 

Some one took Charlie up and asked him if 
he was papa’s boy. He answered: ‘ Yes,” 
“ And your mamma’s boy, too?’ ‘ Yes,’’ re- 
plied Charlie. ‘‘ Well, how can you be papa’s 
boy and mamma’s boy both at the same time?” 
“Qh,” replied Charlie, quite indifferently, 
“can’t a wagon have two horses?” 


A youth who attended a Scotch revival 
meeting for the fun of the thing, ironically 
inquired of the minister ‘“‘whether he could 
work a miracle or not?”? The young man’s 
curiosity was fully satisfied by the minister 
kicking him out of the church, with the 
malediction: ‘‘ We cannot work miracles, but 
wecan cast out devils!’ 


“T tell you,’? said the canvasser, ‘‘you 
have no idea of the hard work there isin this 
business. Itis either talking or walking from 
morning till night.” “Beg pardon,” replied 
the victim. ‘I havea pretty distinct idea of 
the talking part of your programme. Now 
please favor me with an exhibition of the 
walking part.”? The canvasser exhibited. 


According to the Letter.—First boy (to 
companion, who has ong up a purse): 
“ Here, hi, d’yer year, Bill? Yer oughter give 
that up to the police, or they’ll run yer in for 
stickin’ to it.”” Second Boy: Ga on, Jemmy, 
you stick to it. D’yer see what it says up 
up there?—keep to the left. Well, that’s been 
left, ain’t it? Well, you keep it, and I’ll go 





shares with yer.” 


Wednesday afternoon I shall be at home and, 


Che Honseholb. 


AT A CARPET EMPORIUM. 











It would be interesting to trace the his- 
tory of carpet making fron the earliest 
times up to the present day, and note the 
progress nfade since the floors of the Saxon 
kings were strewn with straw and reeds, 
among which the hounds fought for the 
bones flung them from the royal table. The 
first improvement was to plait the rushes 
into a rude matting; the next, the substi- 
tution of a coarse woolen cloth, a degree 
of luxury attainable only by the very 
wealthy. But long before courtiers bent 
the knee in Queen Mary’s rush-strewn 
presence chamber, the hand looms of 
Persia and other Eastern countries were 
producing those rich, soft, almost inde 
structible fabrics which are still manufac- 
tured exactly as they were centuries ago, 
by the slow and laborious work of the 
hands. For many years Europe depended 
upon the looms of the East for her carpeis, 
until, in the reign of Henry IV, the French 
introduced the manufacture, and the in- 
vention of the power loom put such an 
impetus into the industry that millions of 
yards are produced annually, and the hum- 
blest cottage in the land caa boast of its 
‘* gale carpet.” 

In a large and well stocked {carpet em- 
porium, like that of Abbot & Ketchum, 
141, 143 and 145 Woodward ,Avenue, one 
can inspect and study all grades of floor 
coverings, from the most costly imported 
fabrics to the cheapest goods gotten up 
in a truly American hurry, and sold at the 
lowest rates. The large carpet room on 
the second floor is lined with gray-brown 
cylinders, which when unrolled, reveal 
the brilliant colors of Moquette, Axmin- 
ster and Wilton. A very pretty French 
Moquette was shown us the other day; 
over a shaded ‘‘ gold green” ground was 
thrown a tangle of flowers and foliage, 
crimson buds and blossoms copied exactly 
from nature. Handsome Wiltons and 
Axminster in the new “‘ esthetic” patterns 
were exhibited, with borders to match. 
These are the finest in the dark shades 
which would be called fade by the unin- 
itiated. 

The new patterns in body and tapestry 
Brussels are elegant and artistic, the colors 
subdued and rich; the prevailing fashion, 
judging from the great variety of styles 
shown us, being small patterns, not exactly 
indistinct in outline, but not calculated to 
draw one’s attention to the carpet as the 
principal feature of the room. Aad this is 
as it should be, nature reserves her softest 
and most unobtrusive shades of green and 
brown for her ground plan. Prices have 
have not varied much. Moquettes sell at 
$1.75 upward, Wilton and Axminster at 
$2 25 and $2.15 upward, Body Brussels 
at $1.25 to $1.40, and tapestry Brussels at 
75c up. The Wilton carpet differs from 
the Brussels in having the loops on the 
surface cut, which gives it a rich velvety 
appearance; in the imperial Brussels the 
design is raised above the ,ground of the 
pattern and the loops in this are cut, those 
of the ground work being left intact. 
Here are on exhibition some of the finest 
and handsomest rugs ever brougaot to the 
city. They are very large and are design- 
ed to take the place of a carpet, being 
spread in the centre of the floor, leaving 
bare a margin of polished or inlaid floor; 
they range in price from $75 to $150, and 
those wishing to pay a higher price can be 
accommodated. Among many elegant 
specimens of imported goods we were 
shown a handmade Turkish rug, valued at 
$115. Thecolors were Eastern, and in- 
nocent of dyes evolved from modern coal 
tar; they have a soft brilliancy which lat- 
ter day processes cannot attain. Thick, 
soft, yielding, like an elastic cushion be- 
neath the foot, its happy possesser will 
gain a treasure she can bequeath to her 
children as an heirloom along with her dia- 
monds and camel’s hair shawl. We were 
shown a picture representing the process 
of manufacturing rugs and carpets in 
Oriental lands; a row of broad shoulders 
and turbaned heads is seated before a 
loom of the most primitive construction, 


such as might have been in use when 


**Tn Xanadu did Kn la Khan 
A stately pleasure house decree;” 


The cotton warp is_filled in with tufts 
of dyed wool, varying in hue according to 
the pattern; when the row is complete a 
linen weft is passed through the warp to 
secure each tuft firmly in its place; the 
process is necessarily slow, and it is need- 
less to add, is principally intrusted to wo- 
men, 2 man wouldn’t have the patience. 
In the upholstery department we were 
bewildered by the large display of beautiful 
and novel goods, Turcoman cloths for 
draping windows and yortieres are still as 
popular as ever, and areshown inthe dark 
Pompeian red so fashionable, with medi- 
eval designs in olive and bronze greens 
and gold. Threads of tinsel enliven many 
of these heavy fabrics. A novelty in 
pomegranate red, with half inch golden 
stripes in clusters,is very unique in design; 
the lowest rates for these Turcomans are 
$3.50. <A piece of old gold, all silk Tur- 
coman, took the light like a piece of satin, 
and had a dado and frieze of crimson 
plush, embroidered in colors, to go with 
it. A novelty just introduced by this firm, 
and in which they are havinga large 
“run,” is the Madras curtains, a handsome 
semi-transparent fabric, upon which, when 
held to the light, quaint arabesques and 
dainty floral designs are discovered; these 
are sold by the pair at $15, or by the yard 
at $1.50 as desired. For those who fear 
dust, the same goods comes in darker 
shades, rather less beautiful for the pur- 
pose, but, nevertheless, extremely ssthe- 
tic. Aleppo cloth and Cabul curtains 
claim a place,and gay striped India shawls, 
at $8, sre shown for lighter draperies. 
Some of the most exquisite designs in 
French velours are shown for upholstering 
and decorative work. One piece at $20 
per yard, was exceptionally beautiful; on 
a golden ground were scrolls and arabes- 
ques of a darker shade, and ruby red, 
raised nearly a quarter of an inch above 
the ground; another with similar ground 
had a leaf pattern of wine color in high re- 
lief upon it. . 

In lace curtains we may find all mater- 
ials, from the simple muslin at 20 cents 





¢ 


per yard, to heavy lace at $40. Beauti- 
ful French guipure curtains are shown at 
$20, and the linen batiste, with antique 
or Cluny lace insertion and edge,are as de- 
sirable as ever. An elegant and new 
drapery called the Culbert curtain, in 
which the design is outlined in heavy cord, 
is a late importation. In Nottingham lace, 
many fine patterns are shown, as different 
from the sprawling, coarse article usually 
known by the name as a cobweb from a 
fish net. One of these, at $10 per pair, was 
exceptionally beautiful, a filmy, floating 
thing, “‘like a spider’s net t’wixt me and 
the sun.” 

Dado shades, a novelty in opaque 
cambric, ornamented with Japanese and 
medieval designs, and furnished with 
brass ornaments for lowering, are a great 
improvement on ordinary Holland shades, 
sell at from $2 to $3.50, and rival the new 
Japanese Turban goods, which are used 
for the same purpose. 

Those of our readers who visit the city 
this season will do well to visit this estab- 
lishment and inspect the stock; it isa 
pleasure to see so many rarely beautiful 
things, even if one has no hope of posses - 
sion. 
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A TEACHER'S WAGES. 





A non-progressive farmer, writing from 
a neighboring State to an exchange, de- 
clares that it is not right that the wages of 
the teacher, who does no physical labor, 
should be above or commensurate with 
those of the man who earns his living by 
the labor of his hands. He says: 


‘We do not require graduates from col- 
leges to teach our common district schools. 
and I do not believe in monopolizing the 
school teaching business. Let us give all 
our young men and women a chance. For 
myself, I would not permit any young 
man to teach our common schools whose 
hands are too soft to take hold of the plow; 
or any youug woman who is too nice to go 
into the kitchen or the washtub.” 


This isone of the most pernicious of 
popular fallacies, old as the everlasting 
hills, and born of jealousy, which educa- 
tional advancement has had to combat. 
This outspoken belief that anybody is good 
enough to teach our district schools is the 
very thing that keeps them so inefficient. 
It is universally conceded that it takes ‘‘a 
smart man” to write juvenile books, and 
those who have given thought to the sub. 
ject, understand the best talent we can se- 
cure is none to good to devote to the edu- 
cation of those who will make laws for the 
nation in succeeding decades. There are 
so many who receive their only education 
at our common district schools, that it is a 
great injustice to them to compel them to 
put up with inferior instruction under a 
plea of false economy. . 

It is unjust to the teachers. A compe- 
tent instructor must spend time and money 
in attaining an education, which is her 
capital, her stock in trade, upon which she 
depends for maintenance as fairly aod 
honestly as the farmer reckons upon the 
returns of his toilas shown by growing 
grain or fat stock, or the lawyer takes a 
fee for the legal knowledge which is Ais 
capital. The farming commuaity owe to 
those who have cultivated their brains much 
of their happiness, comfort and content, 
much of the best there 13 in them, the de- 
velopment of brain power. On the other 
hand we may sum up, “the farmer feeds 
us all.” Both are dependent, each upon 
the other, neither could exist without the 
other except in that state which we call 
barberous. To say then that the laborer 
in the school-room is not worthy of his 
hire, because his hands are white, is as 
senseless as to say that a man who does not 
understand the laws of gravity cannot 
build fence. There isa vast deal of non- 
sense Written about ‘*soft hands.” If I can 
do something higher in the plane of labor 
than scrubbing and scouring, what is there 
wrong in doing it, and giving the physical 
labor to one who cannot do what I can? 
Both of us labor, ina differing way. Am I 
less worth the reward of my toil because 
my hands are white and soft than she 
whose fingers are hardened and bronzed 
by manual labor? _The only hands of 
which a person need be ashamed in this 
world are idle hands, which do no work 
for self or humanity. 

As for teaching being easy work, any 
person who avers this, simply says that of 
which he knows nothing. Isit easy,think 
you, tocontrol from 20 to 40 or even 
double that number of restless, turbulent 
youngsters, each chafing at restraint, each 
as full uf mischief as the proverbial egg of 
meat, and each to be won or forced to 
compliance with laws made pro bono 
publico, against which juvenile ideas of 
justice rebel? Isit a light task to keep 
order among these uneasy urchins, many 
almost entirely unrestrained at hoe, and 
in addition instruct half-unwilling minds, 
more eager to see how much they can 
evade than acquire? How many mothers 
pack their children off to school at the 
close of a vacation, saying in spirit 1f not 
audibly, that it is a blessed relief to have 
the noisy, roystering ‘‘ young ones,” who 
have so severely tried the maternal temper, 
safely out of the house, and yet have no 
thought for the teacher who has to look 
after the children from a dozen different 
households. : 

Think of this then, when you vote to 
screw the schoolma’am dowa to the last 
penny, and do not add to this the injustice 
of believing she does not earn the pittance 
which you half feel you are giving her. 
If you had to take her place for two days, 
you would decide it is easier to plow all 
day with the most obdurate ‘‘off ox” that 
ever evoked profanity. 


A SUGGESTION FOR VACATIONS. 








The woman living in the country who 
wishes to prepare for a visit to some city, 
for a pleasure trip or a summer excursion, 


herent feminine desire to look well. 
has not much faith in the local : modiste, 


adds to her perplexities. 





is often very much exercised about what 
preparation she shall make. She knows 
full well that among strangers she will be 
judged by her dress, and she has the toa 

he 


who cuts Mrs, A’s silk and Mrs. B’s ging- 
ham by the same pattern, and if she sends 
for a quantity of fashion journals, she but 
She reads of 
toilettes, any one of which costs more than 
she spends on her entire ‘wardrobe in a 


year. Dzesses, with pearl-embroidered 
fronts, reception roves trimmed with lace 
worth a king’s ransom, carriage dresses of 

velvet and French phrases so bewilder 
and astonish her that she is tempted to 

give up her projected trip, because of 

‘* nothing to wear,” and an overpowering 

sense of her own ignorance and inability 

to travel with more trunks than Anne 

Louise Cary on a concert tour. 

It is fortunate that after all, the toilette of 

a lady 1s not necessarily wn grande toilette, 

It is possible to attend parties, receptions, 

the opera, without a display of drygoods 

which would cause the newspaper Jenkins 

who ‘‘does ” fashionable weddings to out- 

Jenkins himself. It is possible to make 
three dresses answer every purpose at any 

place, and still be entirely presentable and 
always well dressed. The three dresses 
which are essentia! are a neat aad pretty 
house dress, a stylish traveling dress for 
street wear, and a nice black silk, with an 

adjustable train for very “swell” ocea— 
sions. This one silk may be made to ap- 
pear in as many forms as the poet sought 

the *‘ idol of his thoughts.” Given a talent 
for embroidery or painting, a tablier, or 
adjustable front, may be made for state 
parties, which shall be elegant as the best, 

and cost but the satin of which it is com— 
posed. Velvet or brocade may be used im 
the same way. With laces, the corsage 
bouquet, now an indispensable adjunct, 
and fresh gloves, the wearer may always 
appear well dressed, if always in the same 
dress. Itis far better, under any circum— 
stantes, to have fewer dresses, and these 
of fine material, nicely made and carefully 
cared for, than an abundance of cheap 
ones which, never nice, are soon undis- 
guisedly shabby. Ladies who grumble 
at the “‘ everlasting making over” required 
by the frequent changes of fashion, can 
manage to have very little of that werk to 
do, by putting the money they spend on 
several suits into one really nice one. hav— 
ing it made not in either extreme of the 
fashion, and then wearing it upon all or- 
dinary occasions, exercising due care in 
brushing and cleaning it. .How a woman 
can expect her dresses not to go out of 
style when she gets a nice one, hangs it up 
in her closet, gets another ‘‘ to save that,” 
and perhaps another yet to spare the sec- 
ond best, as I have known”"them to do, is 
a thing peculiar to feminine intellect. 
When you get a dress, wear it; that is 
what it is for, and if you think it is ‘‘ too 
good,” take that into consideration before 
you buy. One nice dress, of serviceable 
goods, will outwear four or five sleazy 
cashmeres, cotton poplins and cheap silks, 
look nice till it?s worn it, and one may 
have in addition, the satisfaction of always 
looking well dressed. Shoes, gloves and 
laces are the e¢ ceteras that add most to 
one’s appearance. A worn boot under a 
silk skirt, soiled or ragged laces, or dirry 
gloves, take away every bitof ‘‘style” 
from the most elaborate costume, while a 
plainer suit, with these accessories in ir— 
reproachable order, seems to gain an added. 
elegance, 


ww 
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CLIMBING PLANTS. 





Sea 





Let us all have a few climbers this year, 
choosing from Scarlet Runner, Conzoleulus 
Major (morning glory), Hyacinth bean, 
tall or dwarf Nasturtium, Adlumia, Cy— 
press vine, Sweet Pea, and Cucumis, The 
Adlumia should be sown in shade, and it 
is a long while germinating but makes up 
for the lost time by its rapid growth when 
fully started. It is a perennial, at least is 
called so by some florists, others catalogue 
it as @ biennial, it has lovely, pinkish 
flowers and fine, pale green foliage. Cy— 
press vine has fine, dark foliage and is very 
beautiful. Where shade and rapid growth 
required, Cucumis is admirable; the 
fluwers are creamy white, in fine sprays 
somewhat larger than Madeira vine flow- 
ers. The Hyacinth bean has light laven— 
der clusters of blossoms, in color and form 
quite like Wisteria, followed by bright 
bronzy pods quite ornamental. Climbers 
should be planted in rich soil and an ‘‘ex- 
tra feed” of compost or liquid manure give 
occasionally. There is no vine more charm- 
ing than the Merning Giory if well treated. 
I do not refer to those planted under win- 
dows in a hard bank, with more yards of 
twine run up for them than they will ever 
crawl over, a few sickly colored blossoms 
the very opposite of their name, and these 
are called Morning Glories. If you wish 
them at the windows, improvise a rack to 
stand out from the house a few feet, and 
fasten firmly with a stake driven in the 
ground, make thesoil deep and rich; when 
they get a nice start put on a top dressing 
of well rotted chip manure, then you will 
see them grow ‘‘on the run” far above 
your trellis in a perfect tangle of- beauty, 
and they will fulfil their mission of glorify- 
ing the morning with a profusion of lovely 
bloom; and you will say, ‘‘ I am well paid 
for my labor.” The same treatment will 
do for any of the climbets named. The 
price per package five cents, eight in one 
order twenty-five c2nts. 

It is fast becoming a custom to “‘bed 
out ” Geraniums, Coleus, Salvia, Lantanas, 
Begonias, Centaureas, etc. ; I propose of— 
fering them at a low price, that each and 
all may have a bed or a variety for the 
house. 1 can send scented Geraniums, or 
of colored foliage, or any color, double or 
single; Fuchsias, various styles, colors, ali 
shades; several varieties of Begonias, for 
35 cents for four plants, or a dollar per 
dozen,‘with a premium plant. Those wish- 
ing perennial or other hardy plants can 
have them sent at the same time; mixed 
Giadiolus, 50 cents per dozen; Madeira 
vine bulbs, three fora dime; Daisy roots 
the same; English Violets, 10 cents apiece. 

AARON'S WIFE. 
Box 217, Fenton, Genesee County. 





Tue effect of India-rubber toys ‘on the 
health of children in whose hands they 
are placed has been still further investi— 
gated in Berlin, and with some striking 
results. In one instance a child having 
a doll of this material, had kept it for 
some time in its mouth, grew sick, and 
the doll laid in vinegar, became covered 
with an incrustation. On examination 
there were found in 0.7325 gram. of sugh 
a doll, 0.4448 gram. zinc oxide, or 60:58 
per cent. Another portion after being 
subjected toa red heat, gave 62.64 gram. 
of an ash yellow, while hot. 
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Warbles or Grubs in Cattle. 


Fort Hate, D. T., March 30th, 1882. 
‘Weterinary Editor Michigan Farmer. 

‘We have a cow that has been stung, as 
‘we suppose, by large flies, at any rate there 
area dozen swellings along her back, in 
each of which is a large grub. One gotten 
out to-day is as big as alarge bean. What 
I would like to know through your valua- 
bie columns, is how to rid the cow of these 
parasites and notharmher. C.F. R. 











Answer.—The grubs to which you allude 
as located on the back of your cow, are the 
larve of the estrus bovis, the most beauti- 
ful variety of the gad fly. This winged 
pest of cattle passes through transforma- 
gions similar to that of the wstrus eynt,or the 
bot fly of the‘horse. In its larval condition 
it differs in one essential point, viz: the 
seat of its development.£In cattle, the'germ 
or ova is deposited beneath the hide of the 
animal on either side of tlie spine, forming 
sacs or cysts having a small opening 
through the hide; in these sacs they ma- 
ture, if not disturbed. They then work 
their way through the opening in the hide, 
fall to the ground and assume the form of 
a chrysalis, again to become the parent fly. 
The estrus eyni, or bot fly of the horse, 
deposits its eggs upon the hairs of the 
horse, in such positions as are easily 

reached by the mouth, are taken into the 
stomach, the natural habitation of the 
bot and are there developed. The estrus 
bovis is pa:ticularly choice in its selection 
of the animal upon which to deposit its 
eggs, rarely selecting those in poor flesh, 
or in an unhealthy condition. It is due 
to this fact, perhaps, that farmers gen- 
erally regard the presence of these grubs 
as so many evidences of the good condi- 
tion of their cattle. They resemble very 
much the bot in the horse, were it not 
for its increased size it might readily be 
mistaken for that grub. There is, how- 
ever, this difference, the wings that en- 
circle the body are perfectly smooth, 
while those of the horse are studded with 
prickly hairs, and from one-third to one- 
half smaller. This variety of parasite is 
peculiar to the bovine species, and when 
they are present in large numbers seriously 
interfere with any improvement in the 
animal’s condition. Your question ‘How 
to rid the cow of these parasites?” is one 
easily answered. Press the parasite from 
its little bed if the opening in the hide is 
Jarge enough to do so, if not, take a sharp- 
pointed knife and make the opening alittle 
larger, and in that way rid the animal of 
the pest. These grubs must then be de- 
stroyed, or the natural transformation goes 
on, and the fly is again produced, and 
again is seen during the months of August 
and September, busy in depositing its eggs 
beneath the hide, the perforation being at- 
tended with pain,as manifested by the an- 
imal when attacked. These are months 
for the farmer to pay especial care to his 
cattle, turn them, if convenient, into low 
meadow land, as they are less liable to be 
attacked. An effectual preventive is, to 
saturate a woolen cloth with crude oil, 
and pass it over the animal before turned 
into pasture each day during the period 
above indicated; care must be taken not 
to allow the oil to reach the skin of the 
animal. This precaution will prevent the 
appearance of warbles in cattle the follow- 


ing spring. ‘ 


Splint—Lampas. 








DIAMONDALE, Mich,, March 8d, 1882. 
Veterinary Editor Michigan Farmer. 

I have a colt, four years old this spring, 
that has what is called a splint on its left 
fore leg. There is a small enlargement on 
the inside of the leg about three inches be- 
low the knee. The colt issome lame, the 
leg swells very little at times. Have used 
nothing buta luniment made from Dr. 
Chase’s splint and spavin cure, this does 
not seem to effect a cure. Been lame about 
one month. Will you oblige me with a 
remedy. 2d. What is the best method for 
curing lampas? . J. M. 





Answer.—A splint isa bony enlargement 

(exostosis), located anywhere between the 
knee and the fetiock joint, and is"caused 
by blows upon or strain of the splint bones, 
which are situated on either side poste- 
riorily of the large metatarsal or cannon 
Done. Splint is common in young horses, 
but usually disappear to the eye and touch 
as the animal advances in years, and that, 
too, where no treatnient is resorted to. It 
is rare to see a splint in an old horse, ex- 
cept where the bony enlargement en- 
croaches upon the body of the metatarsal 
bone, in which case it remains during the 
lufe bf the animal. Medical treatment will 
not effect its removal without leaving a 
greater blemish. In young animals, ordin- 
arily, a splint even of large size will disap- 
pear in ten days or two weeks, under the 
following treatment. Take of mercurial 
ointment, two ounces; cantharides oint- 
ment, one ounce; mix well together and 
apply, first softening the swelling with hot 
water, then rub dry, then apply over. the 
splint once a day a little of the ointment; 
‘when yellow water exudes freely from the 
skin discontinue the ointment and dress 
the part with lard. Renewal of the appli- 
cation is seldom required. 2d. All that is 
necessary in lampas is to lance the gums. 
Do not resort to the barberous practice of 
burning. 





No Diagnosis. 





Eaton Rarips, April Ist, 1882, 
‘Yeterinary Editor Michigan Farmer. 

Dear sir—l have a ccw six years old, 
dark red in color, came in three weeks 
ago; when I went to milk her I found 
the hind quarters of her bag caked, and 
the upper part of the teats very large, but 
no apparent fever. I have bathed with 
salt and water, it is some better, but the 
cake remains in the upper part of the two 
hind teats, then sometimes the swelling is 
all in one quarter, ‘and then changes to the 


a ntly ;‘cow hearty. What is the mat- 
co with the cow, and what the remedy? 
A SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer—From your description of the 
udder in your cow, the’ milk being in a 
natural or healthy condition, together with 
the absence of fever in the udder, we fail 
to recognize it as garget. It is probably 
due to varicose veins or some other morbid 
condition, which your description of 
symptoms does not indicate. We would 
advise you to consult some reliable vet- 
erinery surgeon, if you have one in your 
neighborhood. If not, give us the symp- 
toms more carefully observed, and describ- 
ed. In the absences of symptoms wecan- 
not undertake to diagnose diseases. 





CoLtUmBIA VETERINARY COLLEGE.—The 
annual commencement of the Columbia 
Veterinary College, New York, was held 
at Chickering Hall, Thursday evening, 
March 30th. A large and very respect- 
able audience was present to witness the 
interesting ceremonies. Addresses were 
delivered by the Rev. Robert Collyer, and 
Ezra M. Hunt, M. D., Secretary of the 
New Jersey State Board of Health. The 
college prides itself on the results of its 
labors. The standard of veterinary edu- 
cation has been raised, and the importance 
of comparative medicine is better under- 
stood and more generally appreciated. 
The commencement exercises will mark 
the close of the most successful term since 
its organization, the number of students 
in attendance being nearly double that of 
any previous year. It has an able corps 
of teachers, and its many friends will give 
it a hearty reception. 








CITY ITEMS. 





A LETTER from Gen. Hancock to Col. Swift, 
says that if possible he will attend the reun- 


ion of the Army of the Potomac in this city, 
June 14th and 15th. : 





Last week, Jerry O’Conner, who has for a 
long time been special policeman at the D. 
G. H. & M. Ry., died very suddenly from in- 
flammation of the lungs. He was well known 
to the traveling public and his many quaint 
sayings will long be remembered by those 
who came in contact with him. 





Tse hackmen of Detroit got together and 
resolved that hereafter their charges for at- 
tending funerals will be $4 to Elmwood and 
$5 to Woodmere cemeteries. Some of the 
undertakers got together the next evening, 
and agreed to advise their customers to resist 
the paymcnt, claiming that it was extortion. 
In the matter of funerals in this city, the 
poorer class of people are ,the largest patron- 
izers of hacks for funeral purposes. 





Some of the crooks which infest our city 
paid the meat store of Mr. Wm. Wreford on 
Jefferson Avenue a visit last Saturday night, 
nd he is between $50 and €60 poorer as the 
result, From appearances they did not give 
themselves the least uneasiness about the 
police force,as they made a complete examin- 
ation of all the papers and books in the place 
before taking their departure. The money 
stolen was all of English coinage and was 
kept iu the drawer of a desk. The reason of 
its not being deposited in the bank, was that 
for many years Mr. Wreford has put all the 
English coins taken in his business in this 
drawer, and once each yearsends them asa 
present to a friend in England. We do not 
expect that the loss will make any difference 
to the party in England, but Mr, Wreford 
will have to furnish the present in Uncle 
Sam’s currency. The thieves and gamblers 
who were run out of Chicago a short time 
ago are having a very pleasant timein De- 
troit, and the detectives do not appear to be 
inclined to disturb them while pursuing their 
avocations. 








It is a Foolish Mistake to confound a remedy 
of merit with the quack medicines now so 
common. We have used Parker’s Ginger 
Tonic with the happiest results for Rheuma- 
tism and Dyspepsia, and when worn out by 
overwork, and know it to be asterling health 
restorative.—TZimes. See adv. 





Elixir Vite for Women.—Mrs. Lydia E. 
Pinkham, 233 Western avenue, Lynn, Mass., 
has made the discovery! Her Vegetable Com- 
pound is a positive cure for female com- 
plaints. A line addressed to this lady will 
elicit all necessary information. 


IMPORTANT TO TRAVELERS.—Special in 
ducements are offered you by the Burling- 
ton route. It will pay you to read their ad 
vertisement to be found elsewhere in this 
issue. 











COMMERCIAL. 


DETROIT WHOLESALE MARKET. 
\ 











Turspay, April 11, 1882. 

Flour.—Receipts for the week, 7,008 bbls. 
shipments, 2,195 bbls. The market keeps very 
steady. For fome brands of the upper grade there 
is a good local demand, but others are weak, and 
are only maintained in price by the extremely 
light receipts. The shipping demand is very light. 
Quotations are as fo'lows: 


White wheat, roller process......... sees» $? 00@ 
WRITE (CITY MUS) .........eeeeee 6 50@ 6 75 
Choice white wheat (country)....... --- 6 OD 6 BH 
OB Scat connec cose -netniexe cal EEE IDIOD 
Minnesetaspring...........25 sesees mS f 
Minnesota patents...........000.6 4 ; 





Wheat.—The receipts of wheat for the weex 
have been 42,001 bu. against 42,465 bu. the previous 
week. Shipments, 21,423 bu. The market this week 
opens with a better feeling than at the close on 
Saturday, and after a fair day’s business closed at 
a slight advance over Saturday's rates. Closing 
rates on spot wheat were $1 2934 for No. 1 white, 
and $1 2634 for No.2do. In futures closing quo- 
tations were as follows; May, $1°9%; June, 
$1 27; July, $1 22; August, $1('834; seller the year, 
$1 0634. 

Corn—The market is excited, and prices are 
very firm. No. 2 would bring 77c per bu. Sales 
yesterday were made as high as%8c, but dropped 
again to 77c per bu. Both receipts and shipments 
are increasing. 

Oats.—The market is higher, and yesterday No. 
2 white were quoted at 5344@534c; No. 1 do, 544@ 
55c, and No, 1 mixed at 53@53léc. Receipts light. 
Barley.—Market better, and good to choice sam- 
ples are taken at $2 00@2 15 per cental. 
Rye.—Very littleSbeing received. Market firm 
at 90c per bu. 

Cern Meal.—Fresh ground is quoted at $31 00 
per ton for fine and $30 for coarse. Market very 
firm. 

Feed.—Offerings are very limited and even a 
moderate inquiry is: not satisfied. Coarse feed 
would command abont $21 00, and fine $23. Corn 
and oats $30@82. Bran, $20 per ton. 
Butter.—The market is weak and lower, 30 to 
32c being best quotations for cnoice table butter. 
Very little choice being received, and the 1repacked 
and mixed lots depressing the market, Two-thirds 
of the stocks offered are more or less adulterated 
with oleomargarine. 

Cheese—The market, under a fair demand, is 
steady, and 14@15c is paid for choice. Ordinary 
makes are quoted at 12@12kc. 

Eggs.—The market is dull and ‘weak, and fresh 





ether, nothing the matter with the milk 


Apples.—Very few being received: prices range 
from $4 00@5 00 as to quality. 

Beans.—Stocks light and market firm at $3 50 
for hand picked and $2 50@2 75 for unpicked. 
, Beeswax.—Invoices of pure quoted at 20@2ic; 
in stock it is held at 25@26c. 

Clover Seed.—Market better. Prime sells at 
$4 60, No. 2 at $4 20; and mammoth at $4 75@4 80. 

Dried Apples.—The market are more active, 
with holders quoting at 6@614 cents for new fruit; 
evaporated apples, 18@13i¢c. Peaches 18@23c per 
Ib. : 

Potatoes.—There is a very steady market for 
good potatoes, and prices range from $1 06@1 10 


@$1 per bu. 
Honey.—Choice new comb is dull at 16@18c per 
Ib., and old at 15@16c. 
Onions.—Market quiet at $2 25@2 50 per bbl. 
Hay,—Firm; dock rates for baled hay about 
$15@16 00 for choice timothy. By the carload 
about 18@14 per ton is the range of prices. 
Poultry.—Turkeys are offered at15@l6c, and 
chickens at about 138c. 
Wood,—Firm; rates for wood delivered are 
$6 25@6 50 for hickory, and $5 75 for beach and 
map'e. 
Peas.—Canada field peas are in market at $1 08 
@1 10; Wisconsin blue at $1 65@1 75. The market 
is quiet. 
Provisions.- The market is very firm, and mess 
pork and lard are higher., Smoked meats and 
mess beef are unchanged. Tallow is firm and 
slightly higher. Quotations in this market are as 
follows: 


DROOL, nvecscsecccsccce 18 50@18 75 
Family do...... 18 75@19 00 
ClEar GO... «. cecoccccccceees 20 50@ 
Lard in tierces, per Ib 11544@ 1134 
in kegs, per! 22@® 12% 
, per 1D...... 124@ 1244 
Shouiders, per ib 4@ 9 
Choice bacon, per |b Rn @ 
Extra Mess beef, per bb! 3 @ 
Tallow, per lb.... 7@ %% 
‘ied beef, lb 13 @ 138% 





Hay.—tThe following is a record of the sales at 
the Michigan avenue scales during the past week: 

Monday—13 loads: three at $17, $16 and$14; one 
at $15 25, $15. $14 50 and $13. 

Tuesday—37 loads: ten at $15; seven at $13; five 
‘at $14 50; four at $16; three at $14; two at $11; 
one at $18, $15 50, $14 75, $13 50 and $10. 

Wednesday—none. : 

Thursday—13 loads: four at $16 and $15: three 
- $17,two at $14: one $16 75, $16 50, $15 50, $13 and 


.. 
Friday—25 loads: eight at $15; five at $13; four 
% ed three at $16; two at$14 50;and $12; one at 


Saturday—24 loads: six at $15; four at $16 and 
$13 ‘ re at $16 50;:two at $15 50 $1¢4and $12; one 
at 5 : 





LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 





At the Michigan Central Yards. 
Saturday, April 8, 1881. 
The following were the receipts at these yards: 





Cattle, Sheep Hogs 

No. No. WNo. 
NUN: gp seh dein censescessasee D> me 49 
eee esoubebens 0. 41 ae 
Ss ee eee 47 11 
an 27 

19 mae 

ae 26 

287 89 

98 anne 

41 12 

60 sie 

ane 14 

25 oe 

45 oie 

258 17 

163 6 

SUODNOBET sonsteste cccccoe ssc0ve 21 104 ae 
RUEEt SEV . 0's ose s oneessesees BO aie aie 
Saline., ...... sevceceeccoccccnecc ces GU 75 15 
eae re Ps) 131 eos 
TOMAS 00000. 040 coveee.  » Jecceves oe 52 oe oa 
WAKOM, «000000 eccecccee sc cccceeoer. 175 ears 
Ypsilanti...ece...scccecsecccceers.. 12 55 es 
ETD Elves waancuseeexucs | 137 16 
MOIR .scsiessisusnesssesinsaca Oe SRAUO 282 

CATTLE. 


The offerings of cattle at these yards numbered 
864 head, against 887 last week. The quality of 
the offerings were better than usual, there being 
more good shipping steers among the receipts. The 
market was active for all grades of stock and about 
ali changed hands. Prices for butchers cattle were 
fully as high as those of last week, while shippers 
paid 15 to 26 cents per hundred higher rates, 
QUOTATIONS. 


Good to choice shipping steers, ....$5 75 
Fair — cn rr Be 
Good to choice butchers’s steers.... 5 25 
Fair butchers’ steers............. ° 
Fair to good mixed butchers’ 


stock Spas Looe ce 
Coarse mixed butchers’ stock. 
Bulls 


@6 £0 
5 25 


ro 
425 @5 50 


- see sees sevens PO eed 


Hall sold Duff & Caplis a mixed lot of 6 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 826 lbs at $4 40. 

Rundel seld M Fleischman a mixed lot7of 3;head 
of good butchers’ stock ay 997 lbs at $4 85. 

liss sold M Fleischman 3 fair butchers’ steers av 
853 lbs at $4 75. 

Bresnahan sold Duff & Regan a mixed lot of 5 
head o coarse butchers’ stock av 646 lbs at $3 80. 
Stabler sold Burt Spencer 28 good shipping steers 
av 1,070 lbs at $5 60. 

Brown & Spencer sold Burt Spencer 7 good ship- 
ping steers av 1,144 lbs at $5 50. 

Adams sold M. Fleischman 5 fair butchers steers 
av 774 lbs at $4 80. : 

Nott sold M Fleischman 2 choice butchers’ steers 
av 1,060 lbs at $6. 

Patrick sold Burt Spencer 4 choice shipping steers 
4 ion lbs at $6 25, and 2 good oxen av 1,000 av Ibs 
a i 

Boyer sold Rice a mixed lot of 20 head of good 
butchers’ stock av 995 lbs at $5 50, 

C Roe sold Drake 16 good shipping steers av 1,100 
Ibs at $5 90, and 1 weighing 1,160 lbs at $5 75, and a 
bull weighing 1,500 Ibs at $4 50. 

Adams sold John Loosemore a mixed lot of 6 head 
of thin butchers’ stock av 728 lbs at $4 25. 

Patrick sold John Robinson 4 good butchers’ 
steers and heifers av 1,025 lbs at $5. 

Stabler sold Drake 2 good shipping steers av 1,149 
Ibs at $6, and 2 good oxen av 1,605 lbs at $5 50. 
Scofield sold Wm Wreford & Co a mixed lot of 17 
head of fair butchers stock av 828 Ibs at $4 65. 
Adams sold Drake 10 stockers av 574 1bs at $3 50. 
Rowe sold Burt Spencer 4 good oxen av 1,637 ]bs 
at $5, and a mixed lot of 20 head ofzood butchers’ 
stock av 748 lbs at the same price, 

Roe sold John Loosemore a mixed lot of 13 
head of fair butchers’ stock av 822 lbs at $4 50. 
White sold M Fleiscnman 6 good butchers’ steers 
av 893 lbs at $5 40. 

Harger sold Wm Wreford & Co14 good butchers’ 
steers and heifers av 903 at $5 30. 

Goodworth sold Duff & Regan a mixed lot of 17 
head of coarse butchers’ stock av 690 Ibs at $3 80. 

Lewis sold Duff & Caplis a mixed lot of 36 head of 
good butchers’ stock av 907 lbs at $5. 

Judson sold Reid 9 good butchers’ steers av 1,070 
Ibs at $5 65. 

Payne sold Drake 3 choice shipping sveers av 
1,350 Ibs at $6 3714, and 15 good butchers’ steers av 
270 Ibs at $5 30, 

C Roe sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 20 head 
of good butchers’ stoek av 840 at $5 25, and a bull 
weighing 640 lbs at $4 25. 

Houghton sold M Fleischman 8 good ‘butchers’ 
steers av 1,020 lbs at $5 60. 

Payne sold Duff & Caplis a mixed lot of 11 head 
of fair butchers’ stobk av 857 lbs at $4 45. 

Lovewell sold Burt Spencer a mixed of 19 head of 
good butchers’ stock av 1,000 lbs at $5, less $10 off 
on the lot. 

Conley sold Wm Wreferd & Co a mixed lot of /25 
heud of good butchers’ stock av 884 lbs at $5, and 
$10 addeb on the lot. 

Conley sold Burt Spencer 5 oxen ang steers av 
1,324 lbs at $580, and a mixed lot of 4 head of 
coarse butchers’ stock to Duff & Caplis av 850 Ibs 


at 34, 

Green sold Drake 4 stockers av 952 lbs at $4. 
Dunn sold Benstead 18 choice shipping steers av 
ei pold Bort s 17 good b 
jat so urt cer utchers’ 
av 1,030 lbs at $5 6. “ 4 
Capwell soid Burt Spenter 4 choice shipping 
steers av 1,560 Ibs at $6 50, and 3 good oxen uv 1,700 
Ibs rt $5 50. 

SHEEP. 

The offerings of sheep numbered 2,100 head 
Scainst 2,384 head fast week, The market ruled 
active at an advance of 15 to 25 cents per hundred 
over the rates of last week. 

Moore & Horner sold Wm Wreford & Co 824; av 
101 lbs at $6 40. 

we sold Wm Wreford & Co 45 av 91 Ibs at 

9! 
neey & Spencer sold Wm Wreford & Co 55 av 
81 lbs at $5 55. 

Giddings sold Wm Wreford & Co 45 av 98 lbs at 


Conley sold Wm Wreford & Co 60av 95 Ibs at 
Slot sold Wm Wreford:& Co 44 av 85 lbs at 
aoe sold Wm Wreford & Co 132 av 101 lbs at 
Gifford sold Wm Wreford & Co 103 av 90 Ibs at 
eMedugh sold Wm Wreford & Co 78 av 81 Ibs at 
; Stebler cold Burt Spencer 178 av 88 lbs at $6 15, 
and $5 added to the lot 

+ Devine sold Wm Wreford & Co $5 lambs ay 93 lbs 
+ ce sold Wm Wreford & Co 53 av 80 Ibs at 


$6 10, and 294 lambs av 82 lbs at $6 60. 
Taylor sold Wm Wrefoid & Co 105 av 93 lbs at 


per bu by the carload. Foreign are quoted at 95c | 


. Wednesday and ruled fairly active at the following 


— 


Sly sold Benstead 164 av 73 Ibs at $650. 
pee nd sold Benstead 50 av 93 lbs at $6.50. 
Hosley sold Benstead 77 av 79 Ibs at $625. 
Ce rlain sold Wm Wreford & Uo 25 av 81 Ibs 
a . 

Ramsey sold Wm Wreford & Co 178 av 87 Ibs at 


oer sold Wm Wreford & Co 211 av 88 lbs at 


Hoes. CGR sic 

The offerings of hogs numbered 2, against 
297 last week. There was no change in the market, 
the prices ranging from $6 60@7 00 per hundred. 





King’s Yards. 


April Monday, 10, 1882. 

OATTLE. 
The market opened up at these yards with a very 
light supply of cattle and a small attendance of 


urday. 


Townsend sold Andrews 4 gcod butchers’ 
weea teens eae ge utchers’ steers 


1,160 lbs at 
H Roe 
Ibs at $5 


Harris sold Freeman 2 good butchers’ steers av 
955 Ibs at $5 £0; 3 cows av lbs at $4 50,and a thin 
heifer bab yao | 60 Ibs at $4. 

Freeman gold Smith a mixed lot of 4 head of good 
butchers stock av 812 Ibs at $5. 

Richmond sold Hersch 6 choice butchers’ steers 
av 980 lbs at $6, and a mixed lot of 11 head of good 
satehees’ stock to Wm Wreford & Co av 813 lbs at 


Chase sold McGee a mixed lot of 6 head of coarse 
butchers’ stock av 716 Ibs at $4. 
Campbell sold John Wreford a mixed lot of 5 head 
of coarse butchers’ stock av 500 lbs at $4 10. 





Chicago. 
CatTLe.—Receipts, 26,335 against 29,079, last 
week, Shipments 17,435. The market opened 
fairly active on Monday with a firmer feeling in 
prices than at the close of the week previous. Extra 
steers were quoted at $7 50@7 85; choice ,do $7 00 
@7 30; good $6 60@685, and medium at $535@ 
6 40," Butchers stock of good quality was in de- 
mand, but common was slow and weak, the range 
for common to choice $3 75@5 75. Stock eattle 
were dull at $3 75@4 75. There was no material 
change in the market on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
but on Thursday it was weak and 10 to 15 cents per 
hundred lower than on the previous days of the 
week, the decline being most noticeable in common 
to good shipping steers. The market was steady on 
Friday and Saturday, the receipts being light,a good 
clearance was made and the market closed firm at 
the following 


QUOTATIONS. 
Extra Beeves--Graded steers weigh- 
ing 1,450 lbs and upwards.......... $7 50 @7 75 
Choice Beeves---Fine. fat, well-formed 
steers, weighing 1.250 to 1.450 lbs.. 7 00 @7 25 
Good Beeves—-Well-fattened steere. 
weighing 1,200 to 1,350 Ibs......... 50 @6 75 
Medium Grades---Steers in fine flesh, 
weighing 1,100 to 1.250 lbs......... 585 @6 % 
Butchers’ stock--Poor to commor 
steers, and common to choice 
cows, for my 4 slaughter, weighing 
800 to 1,050 1b8..... 0... ... cece eee 37 @5 %5 
Stock cattle---Common cattle weign- 
609 to 1,0001bs.......... nies 37 @4 % 


£u) 
r hundred. iere 
were steady on Thursday, and on Friday there was 
an advance of 5 to 10cents per hundred above the 
rates of Thursday. The receipts were light on 
Saturday and with an active demand the advance of 
the day before was fully maintained, 


* Buffalo. ; 
Cartix.—Receipts 12,966, against 11,887 the pre- 
— week, The market opened on Monda 7 with 

car loads on sale. There was a good demand on 
both local and Eastern account and Grices were 15 to 
25 cents per hundred — than the week before. 
Among the sales of Michigan cattle, were 15 steers 
av 1,074 lbs $6 00, 15 do av 1,307 lbs at $7.00, 16 do 
av 1,161 Ibs at $650, 21 do av 1,021 lbs at $6 20,6 do 
av 1,018 ibs at $6 20, 23 do av 1,020 Ibs at $6 15, 18 
do av 1,223 lbs at $6 80, 19 do av 1,147 Ibs at $6 00, 
17 do av 1,397 lbs at $6 80,19 do av 1,270 lbs at $6 65, 
15 mixed butchers av 930 Ibsat $5 25. The market 
closed firm on Wednesday at the following 


QUOTATIONS. 


Ing 1,300 to 1,450 lbs and upwards..$6 75 @7 
Choice’ Beeve~ Fine, fat, Tea ao 

ed 3-year to 5-year-old steers, weigh- 

ing te to 1,450 ]bs....... 0.0... - 6 3744@6 75 
Good ae tae ae steers, 

weighing 1, P ee crccseree § § 6 25 
Medium Grades—Steers in fair ne 


- 58 

Light Butchers—Steers *; - 
g 

5 00 @6 00 


450 @5 % 


MILIND aicisis picisie'= semaine senate coccorre 3 OP G4 00 
- 350 @4 50 
@5 00 
,SHEEP.—Receipts 17,600 against 22,000 the pre- 
vious week, The market opened fairly active on 
Monday, and sheep sold 10 to 15 cents per hundred 
higher than the previous week. There was 2 de- 
cline on Tuesday, but it was fully recovered on 
Wednesday, the market closing firm with common 
to good Michigan sheep of 70 to 90 lbs selling at 
$5i25@6 25, fair to extra 90 to 100 lbs $6 00@6 75, 
= to prime 100 to 110 lbs $6 50@6 90, choice se- 
ected 120 to 140 lbs $6 75@7 00; lambs $6 00@7 65. 
We note sales o 340 Michigan sheep av 113 lbs at 
$7 00, 184 av 104 Ibs at $6 90. 350 av 102 Ibs at $6 85, 
327 av 94 lbs at $6 8, 115 av 88 lbs at $680, 205 av 
92 Ibs at 675, 228, part lambs, av 97 Ibs at $7 20, 80 
lambs av 76 Ibs at $7 3714, 78 do av 83 lbs at $7 35, 
123 do av 59 lbs at $5 75. 

,Hoes—Receipts 34,040 against 41,280, the pre- 
vious week, The market on Monday and Tuesday 
was dull and weak, but improved somewhat on 


quotations: York weights, averaging from 180 to 
200 lbs, to local and city dealers, $6 80@7 00; if ex- 
tra $710, Light Yorkers very dull and only a few 
sold at $650@675. Pigs $600@670. Medium 
Weight, averaging from 210 to 250 Ibs at $7 00@7 20. 
No good heavy here, Fair to good mixed heavy 
$5 75@675. Stags $500@6 00. About six loads, 
mainly pigs and light Yorkers left over, 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MAN 


WHO IS UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS COUN: 
TRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 
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Calls the attention of travelers to the central 


Depots with all the Rp 
the Atlantic and t 


and Beautifal Da: 
Reclini 
ing Cars, and the Best 
rid. Three Trains 
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‘ALBERT LEA ROUTE.” 
A New and Direct Line, via Seneca and Kanke- 
kee, has recently been opened between Richmond, 
Norfolk, Newport N ews, Chattanooga, Atlanta, Au- 
goats. Nashville, Louisville, Lexington, Cincinnati, 
ndianapolis and Lafayette, and Omaha, Minneap- 
olis and St. Paul and intermediate points. 
hrough Passengers Travel on Fast Express 


rains. 
Tickets for sale at all principal Ticket 
the United States and Canadas amiesoasyinn: 

Baggage checked through and rates of fare al< 
ways as low as competitors that offer less advan< 


es. 
or detailed informati * 
ers of the on, get the Maps and Fol 


GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE, 

At your nearest Ticket Office, or address 

R. R. CABLE, E. ST. JOHN, 
Vice-Pres. & Gen’l M’g’r, Gen'T Tkt, & Pass. Agt, 


buyers, Trading was rather slow, but prices were 
fully as high as those at the Central yards on Sat- 


_ sold Rauss a bull weighing 1,460 Ibs at 
Blias sold Andrews 2 good butchers’ steers av 
- Marx 10 good butchers’ steers av 967 


Pickering sold Freeman 6 good butchers’ steers 
4 og Ibs at $5 50, and 2 thin heifers av 735 lbs at 


E. 8. Fitch, Bay City, Mich. 


warded me from Bay City has been analyzed and 
gives the following result: 


Chloride of Sodium, containing but a very small 
amount of salts of lime and magnesium, and only 
traces of Chloride of Potassium and Oxide of Iron. 
For manural purposes the Refuse Salt is more val- 
usable, as it contain® nearly two an: a half per cent. 


for sale at reasonuble prices, three yearling bulls. 
sired by Gen. ‘ uster. ‘he by 23d Duke of Airdrie,} 


qualities. Also a few cowsand heifers, All stoc. 
registered. Callon or address 
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Percheron Stallion 
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Romulus was a dapple gray mare named Julia, 
PRIZES at all the great concourses of France 


waiker, 


would do him justice; the fact 


Also ** F1U 
payable at time of first service, 


risk) at $1 per week. 


from April 1 to December 1st at the owners’ farm in Walkerville. 
PEDIGREE. - Foaled April 23, 1873; got by the Government a 
sired by Romulus by t 
during their time, who thus transmit 
Prize and Gold Me al at the UNIVERS4L EXPOSITION of Paris in 1878. 
nearly thirty other First Prizes in the year 1878— two for trotting. Romulus 
which is a most valuable character stic of the Percheron horse; has 
unsurpaseed by any draft or all — horse in France. 
e that the highest honors were conferre: 
ever known, will give an idea of his matchless qualities, 
theatre as Romulus, at the head of all the horses on exhibition from ever 
Republic and ail the official dignitaries of the Nation, speaks plainer tha 


a fine Hambletonian stallion. four years old, sired by Rysdyk, by R: 
white end two white stockings behind, weighs 1,025 om will pe on for 
The above four stallions will stand at the farm of Hiram Walker 


TERMS—$30 for the season, 
proved stallion Romuluz, 
onarch, he is, 


Stands 164 
The exultant shouts of “ 


cc =e. CG.” 


Owned by Hiram Walker & Sons, Walkerville, Ont,, 


This famous stallion (approved by the French Government, ) was imported by M. W. Dunham, Easq., in 1879. 








Detri 


kept for service this seas 


Opposite 


He will be 


yable at the time of the first service. 


, he by the Government approved 
therefore, inbred from those two famous horses, both winners of FIRS) 
ted to their son and grandson the qualities that won for him the Fir: 
Also First Prize and Gold Medal at the Grand Concourse at Everncux, 1879: ani 
is a beautiful dapple gray, 1 "tae 
fine-action and is a wonder 
hands high, weighs about 1, 
upon him at the Universal Exhibition of 


800 


sdyk’s Hambletonian, the sire of Orient 


ful trotter for so heavy a horse. 
pounds, 


stallion Monarch; dam 


with heavy white mane and tail; he is a very fas 
2 For stock he wi 
No description could be given of this hors 


Paris, 1878, the greatest show the World his 


Vive le Percheron!’ ‘“ Vive le Percheron!" of thousand " 
y part of Europe, was led past the Tribune, polaemiet the ne 
in any words can of this famous horee, 


GO,” a black, and “* MARQUIS,” a gray, both imported Percherons, will stand for a few mares at $20 each for the season, 


occupied by the President of the Frenc) 









(2:24), stands 1514 hands high, left fore fon; 


$30 the season, cash at time of first service. 
& Sons, Walkerville, Ont., opposite Detroit. Good pasturage for mares (owner's 


CHARLES SWANN, Farmer, Walkerville, Ont. 








THE PEOPLE HAVE PROCLAIMED 
THE CLYDESDALE 
3 


King of Draft Horse 
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Spriugboro, Crawford Co., Penn. 


Largest and finest collection in the world of Clydes- 
dale Stallions, the best breed of draft horses. Also 
an importation of the choicest Percheron-Normans 
to be found. Breeders of Trotting-Bred Roadsters, 
and importers and breeders o* Holstein and Devon 
Cattle. Rare individual excellence and choicest 
pedigree our specialties, at the s-me time avoidin 

animals whose constitutional vigor, energies an 

stamina have been impaired by high-feeding, and 
over-fattening. Catalogues free. Correspondence 
solicited. ention MICHIGAN FRRMER. ap4-6m 


Imported Clydesdale + Stallion, 





WES Ten 


PERFECT 


Ss. ss. B., 


10 
ForSaleata Bargain 


Winner of New York Sfate Fair First and Sweep- 


stakes Prizes of 1880; Onondaga County, N. X., 
First Prize, 1880; and West Michigan Fair First 
Prize 1881. Color bay, 1634 hands, weight 1,800, 
seven years old. Also elegant 


Holstein Bull “Ingomar,” 


Winner of First Prize at Michigan State and West 
Michigan Firs 1881, two years old, and Holstein 
Cow “ MABEL,” four years old, in calf to Ingomar, 


E. B. WARD, 


Box 4, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Salt in Agriculture, 
} 


e specimen of Refuse Salt you fer. 








State AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
Lansine, Mich., Dec. 8, 1879, 


Dear Sir: — 


Chloride of Sodium .... 


... 87.74 per cent. 
2.4! 









Chloride of Potassium...... 9 
Sulphate of Lime..... 1.68 
Carbonate of Lime ........ .40 
Carbonate of Magnesia....... 35 
Oxide of Iron....... . 87 
BTEP.cccrccccccccsccccccccces. 6,58 
99.91 


Fine Salt of the salt works consists essentially of 


of Potash Salt, which fs one of the essential ele- 
ments in the ash of all land plants. The sensible 
amount of Lime and Magnesia Salts also make it 
more valuable as manure than pure salt would be. 
The coloring properties of Oxide of Iron are so 
strong that the refuse salt is much colored thereby 
although less than one part in a hundred is present, 
For manural purposes, therefore, your Refuse Salt 
is more valuable than pure common galt, because it 
contains enough chloride of sodium, and in addition 
compounds of potash, lime and magnesia which 
are al. valuable in plant growth. Respectfuily, 


R. C. KEDZIE, 
Prof, Chemistry, Agricultural College 
E. 8. FITCH, Fertilizing Salt, Bay City 
827-3m 


FOR SALE. 


SHORTHORN BULLS. 


The Michigan State Agricultural College offers 





from dams of good breeding and excellent milkin 


Send for Ciredar and Price List. 


mhl4 eowdt 







red Mm experienced workmen. 
A oot Zive satisfaction, both in regard to quality of mi 


THE COQUILLARD WAGON 


The Farmers’ Favorite 


These wagons are made of the best wood ani 
iron to be procured, and put together by the most 
Every one warranted to 


terial and workmanship, They are also noted fo 
their lightness of draft and ease of running. 


Carriages, Buggies and Sleighs, 


of superior workmanship, always on hand 





A. COQUILLARD. 


South Bend, Indiana. 





“New” Birdsell Clover 


Huller! 








machine.” 
For full particulars, address 


kee 


Say where you saw this. 





Saves all the seed and cleans it as threshed. 
chase of a first-class Clover Huller, should not fail to send for circulars, which 
give a full description of all the latest inprovements, including our * New 
re-cleaning attachment, our * New ”’ tailings elevator, ete., ete. All improve 
ments are secured to us by “Letters Patent,”? bearing date, March 21st, 1882. 
securing to’ us the exclusive right to manufacture this “truly wonderful 


ey L=~ 
































Those anticipating the pur 


BIRDSELL MFG. CO. 


South Bend, Ind 
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rope. 


chine outwear several wires that do cross. 


fectually keep hogs from rooting, 
in the nose, 
jat713t 





CHAMBERS. BERING & QUINLAN, Exclusive Manufacturers, Decatur, Il 


HB LAA D. 


WIRE CHECK ROWER 


First and Only Entirely Successful W:1 
Check Kower Ever Invented. 





Farmers and dealers are unanimous in its praise, and give it preference over any other Check Rowét 
for its complete accuracy in dropping corn, as wel! as for its durability, The unprecedented sales of the 
Barnes Check Rower is the best and most substantial evidence of its merit, as well as of its value au¢ 
importance to the farmer-‘as a LABOR-SAVING MACHINE. . 

The following are the advantages over any other Check Rower: The wire isas easy to handle 388 
Use of wire in place of a rope, and that one wir) will ontiast two ropes. The wire will not stretch 
and shrink like a rope. The wire does not cross the machine. thus avoiding a GREAT WEAR AN D 
STRAIN ON THE WIRE, and friction on the pulleys, and making a wire that does not cross the ma- 


CHAMBERS, BERING & QUINLAN, Exclusive Manufacturers, Decatur, Ill. 


CLOSES OUTSIDE OF NOSE. 
Only Double Ring Invented. 
CHAMPION 
HOG RINGER, 
Rings and Holder 


The only Ring that will ef- 
No sharp points 


Only single Ring Ever I2- 
vented that closes on the 
Outside of the Nose. 
Browns Elliptical Bing 
AND 
Triple Groove Hog & PigRing« 








owy Single Ring that closes on the ontside of th? 
nose. No sharp points in the nose to keep it #0 
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Every size equally low. 


7 Jones Five 











JONES OF BINCHAMTON, Binghamton, N. 


y yee Wene Scale is made of the 
- Double Brass Tare Beam. Jones he pays the 
freight. Sold on trial. For free book on Scales address 


RRANTED FIVE YEARS: crftonand 


Price $60 


Y: 





IMPROVED 






he out abetterjeb. The 

0) 

bited. Send 
and Special Discounts to 
Powell & Douglas, Waukegap, 





SAM’L. JOHNSTON, 











are offered at 15c per doz, 


2. 
_ sold Wm Wreford & Co 78 av 89 Ibe at 


CHICAGO. 
® 


£28-2mJ 


Agr’l College, Lansine, MicH, 


m16-1m-o 


ww 


BOSS SICKLE GRINDER. 


Simple, Light and Strong. j 


No complicated Gearing. One 
man can do the work‘of two, and 
winner 






Premium wherever exhi- 
forMlustrated Circular 






le 


Shorthorn Bull For Sale 


The fine Shorthorn dull 2d Lord of Eryholm 
$3070. having been used in our herd as Jong a5 P® 


‘ 5 s D 
sible, we now offer him forsale. He is a roall! 


color. was calved July 9, 1877, and bred by Fredé 
ick W. Stone, of Guelph, Ont. Sire, 8th a > 
21883, bred by A. Remick, of Kentucky, out © 712) 
Seamstress by Cherry Grand Duke 5th (3071+ 





For iculars address CHAS, SWANN, 
— Farmer for Hiram Walker & Son. 
ap4-tt WALKERVILLE, 08" 
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